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‘BLUE FOR YOUR EYES AND BROWN FOR 
YOUR HAIR”: BY HELEN R. HULL 


UTSIDE the small panes of the kitchen windows the 
dusk pressed, gray-white, like an emanation from the 
deep snow about the house. The room had a periph- 
eral disorder; the occupants had, as winter came on, 
drawn close’ to the stove, casting behind them the 
equipment of livelier seasons. In the corner under 
the cupboards a pile of rags on which a black cat was 

curled; under the windows a cot with tumbled blankets; on the table, 
shoved back from the edge, a litter of cans and broken jars, a plate 
of flat, gray biscuit. In the room the odor of age, musty plaster and 
rotting wood and unwashed clothes, an odor with one streak of pro- 
test, aromatic and fanciful, the hot sap from the green birch logs 
piled to dry in the oven and under the stove. 

The rocker close to the range creaked; a gaunt cat jumped to 
the floor; and slowly, one hand clutching at her back, Elizabeth 
Whittle pushed herself up to her feet. Her face was lichen-gray and 
mottled; her body made a crumpled “C” as though she huddled about 
her own heart. 

“Where’s Hanley?” Her voice had the crackle of lichens broken 
between fingers. “I must of dozed. Hanley ought to come in. He'll 

get a cold, working so long. He ought to come in, he ought.” Her 
passing to the outer door had the wavering of a dried leaf over the 
floor. She opened the door, holding it with her crooked fingers; there 

was no wind to rush in, but the cold pressed through the crack, a 

massive, solid force. “Hanley!” She thrust her face into that pal- 
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pable dusk. “Hanley!” From the shed came the sound of an axe, 
not a clean, swift stroke, but short, nibbling cuts. “Hanley!” She 
closed the door before winter should take complete possession of the 
kitchen and drifted back to her rocker. 

“Terrible cold.” She panted slightly as she hitched her chair 
nearer the stove and let herself down with brittle care. “Terrible 





sje cold winter. Hanley ought to come in. The Lord sees fit to make 
us suffer. Whom He loveth What was it I had in mind to do?” 
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She held her hands toward the stove, their spider-like fingers trem- 
bling. “Something *bout Hanley’s supper. The strength’s gone 
from me. I think what to do and I don’t do it.” She dropped into 
silence, eyelids folded over dim, yellowed eyes. Over her bent shoul- 
ders drooped a twist of gray hair. 

The opening of the door and the clumping of a man’s boots 
across the floor did not rouse her. Hanley let his armful of pine 
sticks slip into the box, and thrust his long, mild face close to the old 
woman’s. 

“Sleeping,” he said, slowly. “I keep fearing another of them 
spells.” He sat down on the couch and tugged at his boots, puffing 
as he reached for his slippers. “She sleeps considerable,” he went 
on, in his gentle, uncadenced voice. “Sleeps and sleeps—might be 
strengthing to sleep. If she’d get stronger I’d get about more.” He 
stood up, sighing, peering about the room with straining, opaque 
eyes. “Makes it hard, me not getting out, with wood to cut and all. 
The sick must be tended to.” He shuffled across to the water bucket 
at the sink; there was in his movements, in his narrow, bent shoulders 
and dangling arms, a slow futility, as though his body made sluggish 
response to any need for action. He carried a dipperful of water 
from pail to the kettle on the stove, one hand held to catch the drops 
from the rag-stuffed hole. As he moved the kettle forward his mother 
stirred, blinked, and took up her crackle where she had dropped it. 

“I think what’s to do and don’t do it. Biscuits for supper, I 
think. I must of dozed. I'd ought to mix up some biscuits.” 

“There’s bread enough, mother.” 

“int 

“Bread enough.” Hanley shouted close to her ear. “Bread 
enough. You set still.” 

“Terrible cold, Hanley. You'd ought to come in.” 

“T am in, mother. Set still and I'll fix your supper.” 

“T don’t know as I call to mind a colder winter. Eats into me. 
It’s colder’n there’s any call for winter to be.” 

“It’s pretty cold.” Hanley moved about the room with his side- 
wise shuffle, setting cups and bread on the corner of the table, lighting 
the smoky lamp. 

“One winter I recollect was cold enough to freeze the bay. We 
drove across with oxen to the mainland, father and mother and me. 
That was—once. Cold and cruel.’’ She twisted around in her chair. 
“You'd ought to be careful, Hanley, it’s so cold.” 

“Yes, mother.” Hanley lifted the kettle, holdiag it cautiously 
with both hands as he filled the teapot. “Want your supper here in 
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your chair? Not so much for supper. If we had some butter, now, 
*twould seem more.” 

“Eh . 

“T’ll give you your supper here. Warmer.” Hanley did not 
hurry his gentle speech; he bent nearer his mother and repeated his 
words. “I was saying I’d ought to try for some butter. Mis’ Saxe 
might see to giving us some for wood cutting next spring.” He 
poured the tea into the cracked, heavy cups. 

“Now at home we always had butter. Father kept a cow. I 
had to milk when my fingers was too little to reach round her tits. 
Always worked hard.” She nodded, her wisps of gray hair waving. 
“Washed the dishes when I had to stand up on a chair. And going 
for the cows, down through the cranberry bog, dark coming back— 
two miles—and the tide might be in across the bar e 

“Here’s your tea, mother.” Hanley placed the cup in her rest- 
less hands, and set the saucer with its hunk of bread near her, on the 
back of the stove. For a few minutes the kitchen was silent except 
for the faint sucking noise of old gums mumbling tea-soaked bread. 
Then Hanley set his emptied cup on the shelf and moved a chair over 
near the stove. 

“Next week if you feel smarter, I might cut wood a day or two 
for Mis’ Saxe. I been thinking about it. I might cut a day or two. 
You might feel right smart by next week.” He slipped a birch stick 
into the stove, and sat down, his large loose hands spread on his 
knees. “What with them potatoes freezing and all, we're getting 
sort of short. I might cut a day or two.” 

“T’m a hindrance and a drawback to you in your works.” Eliza- 
beth Whittle set down her cup with a click. “Keeping you from your 
good chance at wood cutting and all. A poor old hindrance g 

“Now, mother, don’t go off talking that way.” Hanley’s steady 
monotone broke into her querulous plaint. “I ain’t been feeling none 
too smart myself, and it’s cold to work in. Don’t talk that way. 
Come spring and we'll be chipper’n ever. Winter’s hard to endure.” 

“Come spring She jerked her head around the back of 
her rocker to peer at a door. “Who’s that? Who’s in there?” 

“Nobody’s there, mother. What'd you think was there?” 

“Somebody’s in there. Walking.” She pushed herself to her 
feet and scurried across to the door. 

“You'll get cold, opening that door, mother.” Hanley’s protest 
followed her. 

She rattled the knob and thrust against the door with her with- 
ered hands. 
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“Somebody’s holding it!” 

“Now, mother, you’ve got a notion, that’s all.” Hanley came 
with his shambling walk, and opened the door. The room beyond was 
still, empty, with the clayey odor of rooms unheated, cold-devoured. 
A square sitting room, a rusty Frankling stove in front of the large 
fireplace, a few pieces of furniture indistinct in the shadows. “No 
one’s there. You'll get cold, standing here.” He pulled the door 
firmly shut again. 

“I heard your father walking around in there,” insisted the old 
woman. “Where is he, if he ain’t there?” Her fingers plucked at 
Hanley’s sleeve. 

“Why, mother, you know. He’s dead. Dead these ten years. 
You know.” 

“T heard him. Walking around.” She stood close to her son, 
her crackle stilled to a faint rustle. “He thinks I don’t know he’s 
there. Once before he came back. From sea. He thought I didn’t 
know.” 

“Come back here by the fire, mother.” Hanley led her to her 
chair and took his seat beside her. 

“Your father was a good man. But he was foolish-streaked.” 
Her bent shoulders trembled in a dry laugh. “He was off in his 
vessel, fishing on the Banks. The boys told him, ‘John, you’re a 
widower. Your wife’s got married again, while you're off at sea.’ 
He believes them and comes home to find out. He was foolish- 
streaked. He thinks I don’t know he’s in there. All day he’s been 
there, waiting. I heard him.” 

“‘He’s dead, mother. You remember he’s dead.” 

“He thinks something is going to happen today. That’s why 
he’s back.” 

“Mother, you better lie down and rest you. You're tired.” 
Hanley shoved back his chair, his patient, dull face perplexed. “You 
better go to bed. You're tired.” 

“T'm tired. Yes. But I got something else to do tonight.” She 
drew herself up in her chair, a simper on her old, bloodless lips. “I 
want you should get me my chest of clothes.” 

“What you want that for, mother? It’s late. You go to bed 
now.” 

“You get me my green chest of clothes. It’s cold in there. Bring 
"em out here.” 

Hanley went slowly across to the little room behind the sitting 
room where he slept during the winter. 

“T got to humor her,” he said, as he groped for the chest. ‘“She’s 
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notional, but I got to humor her. Going against her might turn her 
into a heart spell.” He carried out the chest, a painted wooden box, 
and let it down to the floor near his mother’s chair. He untied the 
cord which bound it and lifted the cover. From the confused piles 
of faded stuffs within rose a pale fragrance, lavender perhaps, incon- - 
gruous and pitiful against the close air of the kitchen. 

“Now shake out the things and I’ll say what I want.” Mrs. 
Whittle leaned over the arm of her chair, her hands pulling at the 
folds of her grimy wrapper. 

“Now mother!” Hanley sat down on the cot, the cover of the 
chest braced between his knees. “What’s the good of that? What 
you want? Taking them out and putting them back again—they’re 
all folded proper now.” 

“Eh?’ Mrs. Whittle lurched forward, her fingers closing into 
the yellowed fringe of the silk shawl. Jerking herself back into her 
chair, she spread it over her knees. “All nice things. I never made 
a show of my best as some does.”” Her roughened finger tips caught 
in the silk and it floated about her hands before it dropped into limp, 
discolored folds again. “Your father brought that from some foreign 
parts one time. I always liked a mite of color myself. He brought . 
it from foreign parts. Always bringing home things what wouldn’t 
fit your want, he was. Shake out that next, Hanley.” 

Hanley lifted a pile of woolen stuff, blue ground with a small 
flower. He fumbled with it. 

“No head nor tail to this—there!” He held it out stiffly so that 
it flowed about him, a voluminous old dress, the panniers crumpled, 
streaked with black, the front eaten away in a frayed, black gap. 

Mrs. Whittle clutched at it. 

“Burned—all burned!” She pressed it against her body and 
rocked over it. “A lovely piece of goods and mother helped sew on it.” 

“You saved it from the fire when the house caught and burned.” 

“Wanton, cruel destruction! She never surmised I knew she 
did it! Burning up a home——” 

“It caught from the range, mother. What you thinking of now?” 

“Oh, I never said.” The old woman bent forward, whispering 
cunningly. “I knew! Hartwell’s sister, Eliza Bond. I saw her run- 
ning up the hill that night. I saw it in her face. Wanton, cruel 
destruction!” 

“Now, mother!” Hanley drew the dress out of her arms and 
laid it on the cot beside him. “You've no call to say things like that. 
Eliza Bond’s dead these many years. She wouldn’t fire a house 2 

“T never said—but I’m saying now to you. She did it. Hated 
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me, she did. Thought she would fright me.” Mrs. Whittle peered 

about the kitchen. “She thought Hartwell was my fancy man. 

That’s what she thought. She knew I couldn’t speak out if I saw 

her. Setting us back—we never rightly caught up. All our things 
one.” 

“Mother, you're getting all heated up. You ought to go to bed.” 

Hanley shifted his feet uneasily. “Ain’t no call to stir up things.” 

“She was a jealous piece. She’s gone to her reward.” She held 
her hands out again. “They’s things I want there. What’s that?” 

As Hanley lifted the next garment, a basque of brown silk, 
faded, streaked, with flattened bows of pale blue ribbon, something 
clinked to the floor. He stooped to find it, while his mother, with 
little murmurs of delight, stroked the silk, held the basque up to her 
throat, felt of the old blue bows. 

“Blue for your eyes and brown for your hair ” The thin 
voice shrilled into pleasure. “That’s just what Hartwell said. Blue 
for your eyes and brown What you got, Hanley?” 

Hanley held the small leather case close to his eyes. 

“A picture, maybe.” He fumbled at the hook. “Why, yes. 
That’s what it is, a picture.” He peered at it. 

“Who might it be?’ Mrs. Whittle reached for it. “Eh, that’s 
your father.” She blinked for a moment at the daguerreotype. The 
face might have been a poet’s, thin, soft, with dark eyes and hair. 
“Took in some port. He didn’t think to have his hair cut or take 
off his work clothes, even.” She dropped it into Hanley’s hand. 
“When he brings it home, I says, ‘John, never set for a taking unless 
you are prepared.’ He was foolish-streaked.” 

“It looks dreadful youngish.” Hanley held the daguerreotype 
again close to his eyes. “Dreadful youngish.” 

“Blue brings out blue eyes.” Elizabeth Whittle held the basque 
up to her shoulders. “Blue and brown’s always my real colors. You 
lay this one side, Hanley. I want you should lay this one side.” 

“You want this, too?” Hanley lifted the next, full skirt and 
basque of flowered calico, the bowknots of color still startlingly bright 
against the yellowed ground. “Looks big-like for you, mother.” 

“That!” Mrs. Whittle did not reach for it. Over the parchment 
of her face moved a dry quiver. “Might be I was fuller favored 
then. I don’t want that. I never wore that again. I couldn’t rightly 
do without it. But I never put it on my back again. Coming home 
I was, down the hill, and I was met. Lem Rainey he it was met me. 
‘Heard the sad news, Mis’ Whittle? he says. ‘No, I ain't,’ I says. 
‘How Hartwell was lost at sea?’ he says. My heart left my body 
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with anguish. I stood there quietlike, and says, ‘No, I ain’t heard.’ 
He was peering and prying at my face. ‘Sad for his folks,’ he says. 
‘Yes, ’tis so,’ I makes reply. I never could endure to put that dress 
on again.” She was silent a moment, her lips mumbling. Then she 
cried out, shrilly: “Many’s the time your father was thought to be 
lost at sea. Three months lost his ship was one time. He always 
came back. Even after I put on decent black one time. Came back 
and died in there in his own bed. Hartwell—he was lost. His vessel 
foundered. I knew it that day.” 

“T call to mind now how Hartwell Bond was lost at sea.” Han- 
ley laid the dress carefully beside him. “You never made mention 
of it. He wasn’t kin of yours.” 

“Eh? My strength’s gone. I’m wore out.” Elizabeth Whittle 
dropped back in her chair, her head nodding. “I knew it that day. 
I felt it here.” She pressed her hand to her shrunken old breast. 
“He was a fair-spoken man. Took for a punishment to my sin. A 
fair-spoken man.” 

“Now, mother, there’s no call to stir things up. You ought to 
go to bed.” 

“The Lord saw my sin.” She paused, and again her thin shoul- 
ders trembled in a laugh. “They never found our trysting place. 
The second turn of the woodpath beyond the upper blueberry patch, 
along the fence. And Hartwell coming in from the other road, be- 
yond. He took what he wanted, Hartwell did. He was a driving, 
masterful man. It’s been a good while back since I went there. The 
last time—Hartwell didn’t keep his tryst. “Four months to a day 
I'll meet you,’ he said, and he went on his voyage. I went, but he 
was lost at sea. A good while back. Eh, it was bitter, his not keep- 
ing his tryst. But he’ll keep it now!” She bent forward. “Maybe 
’twas sinful. So long ago—I can’t rightly say. I told your father 
straight out. He cried! Cried. That ain’t a man’s part, to cry. 
But here I sit talking, in the stead of making myself ready.” 

“What you want to get ready for, mother?” 

“They'd ought to be a skirt there, a velvet skirt, velvet with 
raised roses on it. A summer boarder gave it to me once. I want 
that.” 

Hanley bent over the chest, feeling among the folded stuffs. 

“Here’s velvet.” He pulled it out. 

His mother seized it, and shook it out, a narrow strip of green, 
with painted pansies crumbing off the ends. 

“That’s my table cover, that I mind to use when company comes. 
It’s real pretty.” She folded it with care. “They’d ought to be a 
skirt there, velvet.” 
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Hanley drew up something else, his face reddened from stooping. 

“This it?’ He bent to stroke the cat, which had stirred from its 
pile in the corner and come to arch itself against his leg. “Well, 
pussy, what you want? Want we should go to bed?” 

Mrs. Whittle smoothed out the skirt. It was velvet, brown, 
brocaded, napless, spotted. 

“That'll go with the basque. Do nicely. Brown for your hair 
and blue for your eyes.” She doubled her hands under the folds. 
“Hanley!” Her voice dropped into its rustling whisper. “I couldn’t 
let you go to sea. There’s some the sea wants and some it wouldn’t 
have. Him it wouldn’t——” She thrust a finger toward the door 
of the sitting room. “A good son you've been. I couldn’t have 

ou go.” 

“No likelihood I'll go now. I’m out of the way of it. Biding 
here ashore put me out of the way of it. I’m getting on too much to 
change my ways. No likelihood I’ll go to sea now.” 

“That voyage you shipped on—down the coast—I never closed 
my eyes while you was gone, only to pray. I never slept a mite. 
You made me suffer cruel. After you come home I never slept till 
I had your promise. You were set and stubborn, Hanley. You made 
me suffer cruel. Then you swore you'd give up following the sea. 
He was dreadful vexed——”’_ Her finger jerked toward the door. 
“Wanted you should sign with him. And you only a boy, not grown 
into man’s strength yet. You swore you'd give it up. Hartwell lost 
at sea—and you pleading to go——” 

“There, mother.” Hanley rose and drew from the oven the 
browned birch logs. “Guess them has dried enough.” He pushed 
one into the stove and laid the rest on the hearth. “No use fretting 
over that. I stopped at home with you. No use fretting.” He drew 
one hand across his chin as he seated himself again. “I was set on 
going, I call to mind. Seems queer I was so set on going. That 
must be more’n forty years back. Coming of sea-faring folk, so, I 
felt I had to follow the sea. But I stopped home.” 

“A cruel hard life I saved you from.” Mrs. Whittle’s eyelids 
closed; her head lopped sidewise against her chair. The birch log 
within the stove burst into a little roar, splaying red light through 
the cracks in lid and stove front over her rigid figure, up over the 
whitewashed ceiling. 

Hanley watched her a moment, and then, sucking in his cheeks 
with a noisy sigh of relief, he began to replace in the chest the gar- 
ments piled at his side. 

“She’s wore off her notion, maybe. I can coax her to lie down. 
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She gets more notional.” He held the calico with its flowers close to 
his dull eyes. “They made things good in those times; ain’t scarcely 
faded.” As he pressed it into the box he paused, craning his head 
to look up at his mother. “She’s breaking up. Never spoke his name 
before. Never let it through her lips. They was enough said amongst 
the townsfolk. Her fancy man. But she never spoke his name be- 
fore.” As he tucked the folds down at the corners, Mrs. Whittle’s 
hands twitched at the skirt she still held and her voice ran on before 
her eyelids lifted. 

“A hard life I saved you from. What you doing, Hanley? 
Don’t you go putting them back. There’s more I want.” 

“Now, mother, what you want is to go to bed. You're all wore 
out.” Hanley laid his hands on the velvet skirt. “Let me put that 
away.” 

Her hands clung to the skirt. 

“They'd ought to be a hat there. A straw hat with posies and 
a piece of ribbon. Down underneath, keeping flat.” 

“What you want a straw hat for, tonight?” 

With a swift movement Mrs. Whittle crouched over the box, her 
hands digging into the layers of clothes. 

“There!” She dragged it up, breathless. “There—a real pretty 
hat—I knew I had it saved.” She held it out, an old poke bonnet 
of braided straw, with yellowed tatters of lace and flowers, and a long 
streamer of black ribbon. 

“Now that’s all I want.” She darted her arm out for the basque, 
and stood for an instant, hugging the garments against her body and 
making tiny inarticulate sounds of delight. “Now I got to dress me 
in them.” She spread skirt and basque on the back of her chair and 
laid the bonnet on the cot. 

“Mother!” Hanley got to his feet and stepped near her. “This 
ain’t sense. Night ain’t no time to dress yourself up. You ought 
to go to bed.” 

“You let me be.” Mrs. Whittle’s tone snapped. “You let me 
be. There’s things to do tonight. You don’t know.” She whispered 
again. “He does. That’s why he’s here! He don’t make no odds. 
He can’t prevent what’s to do.” She did not turn her head, but 
Hanley stared at the door into the sitting room, and then with a long 
sigh, sat down again. 

Mrs. Whittle held the basque across her bosom, laid it down, and 
fumbled at the buttons of her wrapper. Then she shook her head. 

“T’'ll put ’em over this. It’s cold. And I might not be so full- 
favored as then. Brown for your hair She struggled with the 
skirt, her words lost beneath it as she dragged it over her head. “I 
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ought to have a pin, Hanley.” She held the skirt about her crooked 
back and sides; it billowed and sagged, enveloping her grotesquely. 
“I got one. Here’s a pin.” She made the belt fast, doubling it across 
her withered, protruding abdomen. “I ought to make haste.” She 
pulled the basque about her shoulders, pawing with her hands for the 
sleeves. “He wouldn’t tarry long. He never felt too sure about 
me.” Her lips parted over her dry gums in a little grimace. “Never 
let them feel too sure.” She patted the basque down over her hollow 
bosom. “I ain’t so full. Blue for your eyes, he said.” She pulled 
at one of the bows. “Brown for your hair.” Her hand touched the 
straggling wisps of gray about her face. “Don’t it make my eyes 
bluer, Hanley? Blue ribbon a 

“This ain’t sense,” repeated Hanley. “Tiring yourself and for 
no sense at all.” 

“Eh? Don’t you like blue? Some likes red better. Thick- 
skinned, blowsy girls. Your skin’s like a shell, cool-like and smooth. 
That’s what he said.” She held the basque across her breast, the 
sleeves wrinkling down her arms. Suddenly the clothes seemed to 
obliterate the dried body within them; they stood there alone, nothing 
human about them, not even the doddering gray head above them; 
they had put on, not life, but a macabre illusion of motion. 

*‘He’ll be there, if I make haste.”” She reached for the bonnet, 
stumbling in the flowing skirt. “That goes on—so!” It shut down 
over her head, enclosing in its flattened curve the pointed chin and 
nose, the little eager eyes. “Now I got to go. Don’t you sit up for 
me, Hanley.” 

“Where you think you’re going, mother?” Hanley’s monotone 
had a new cadence of distress in its patient humoring. “This kind of 
a night? What ever is into you?” He edged along the cot until he 
had his shoulder against the door. 

“Hartwell never kept his last tryst ” Above the cot, be- 
tween the windows, hung a small cracked mirror. Bending forward, 
Elizabeth Whittle strained to capture her reflection. “Never could 
see in that glass. The flaw in it always pictured you older.” She 
stood for a moment, her fingers touching her lips, her eyes wary. 
Then with her uneven, wavering step, she came to the end of the cot. 

“Now, mother, you can’t go outdoors.” Hanley rose, laying his 
hands on her arms. “You can’t! They ain’t no sense - 

“Sh-h!” She glanced over her shoulder. “He’ll hear you.” 

“Father isn’t there!’ Hanley pushed her backward with firm 
despair. “You lie down here. You've got you all excited. You lie 
down and I’ll cover you up.” 

“You let me be!” The ribbons on her bonnet quavered. ‘“Han- 
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THE TENANT 


ley, you let me be. I’m going—you might as well know—I’m going 
to keep my tryst with Hartwell.” 

““He’s dead, mother. Lost at sea. You said he was dead.” 

She rocked unsteadily on her feet. Half lifting, half dragging 
her, Hanley got her onto the cot. For an instant she lay quiet, her 
breath making faint gurgles in her throat. 

“Tt’s—my heart—Hanley.” One hand pulled at a bow of ribbon 
under her chin. “Get me some water.” 

“Lie still. Ill get you some.” Hanley crossed the kitchen. 
“You lie still. Ill get some fresh. The pail’s empty. You lie still.” 
He went with awkward haste, out through the rear entry. 

Elizabeth Whittle lay quietly until the creak of the pump 
sounded. Then, with strange agility, she pushed herself erect, pulled 
at the outer door, and stood on the step. The snow gleamed white 
where the light fell through the windows and doorway; beyond it 
grayed and deepened into black, solid, motionless, frozen black. 

“They'd all keep me from my tryst,” she cried out. “All of ’em!” 

Steps behind her and a shout, “Mother!” 

She plunged forward, slipping on the second ice-covered step. 
The old bonnet slid along the surface of the snow with a little skither- 


ing noise before it rested, but the pile of clothes, brown and blue, had 
lost all motion. 


THE TENANT 


ORD LOVE’S gone from his lodgings in my heart, 
And, oh, it’s all so grand there now, so fine and clean and 
still— 

His wings were always restless and his young limbs all astart; 

Reckless, ruthless lad he was, and one would have his will— 
Crying out in fever-heat or plaining of the chill— 

Never tenant worse than he—’twas glad we were to part— 
Fair and new the rooms he had, and oh, he used them ill— 

Lord Love’s gone from his lodgings in my heart. 
Lord Love’s gone from his lodgings in my heart; 

Here’s a little stain he made, and there’s a scar to rue— 
Vain to try to cover them—there’s never trick nor art 

Fit to make it seem again a heart that’s fresh and new... 
Strange it seems without his calls, his step that shook it through, 

Strange to sit in peacefulness, with never sting nor dart... . 
Oh, the cruel emptiness! Whatever shall I do? 

Lord Love’s gone from his lodgings in my heart! 

MarGareTt WIDDEMER. 
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THE ROMANCE OF A PARIS GARDEN 


Translated from Leance Bénédite in Fueillet d’Art 
4A RIS has many surprises for her visitors and perhaps 





none are more delightful, unexpected and refreshing 
than her gardens. If you love Paris and have lived 
there, you grow to feel that every stone wall hides 
some enchantment; and as you move down an old 
street you look eagerly through each alleyway or open 
gateway hoping for a sight of a fountain or an ancient 
statue or trees that have lived for years shading romance. 

But well as I know and love Paris, it was years before I visited 
that wonderful old garden of the Hotel Biron which has been famous 
for years, which was made beautiful by the old Maréchal de Biron, who 
had the honor of giving his name to the palace designed by Peirence 
de Moras. Here the famous Duchess of Maine died, and at that time 
it was the garden celebrated for its magnificent terraces, its dusky 
woods, its grottoes, its Turkish kiosks, its Chinese pergodas and its 
wonderful lawns and fountains. 

But the most famous time of the history of this old Paris garden 
was during the Directoire when it was turned into a playspot for the 
nobility. No gayer times were ever seen in the Gardens of the Tuil- 
leries than made the Biron Gardens famous. There were plays and 
concerts and outdoor sports. Lovely women in picturesque costumes 
and gay cavaliers had rendezvous and love-making down the hidden 
pathways and in the bosky twilights. 


ODAY the Garden is a different matter. It is famous now 

I not as a spectacle, not as a lure for romance, not because of the 

love of kings and queens and noble courtiers, but because the 

last years of Rodin’s life were spent in this beautiful place. He, in 

a way, rediscovered the Gardens of Biron, and loved them, not because 

his sculpture could be enchantingly placed against shining green 

background, but because down in the hollows, under the shade, spring 
wild flowers grew. 


F TER the Directoire time the old Garden was taken over by the 

Sisters of The Sacred Heart and the beautiful park served as 

a place of quiet meditation. Where lovers’ vows had been told, 

prayers were repeated, and quiet women in flowing black found 

—— in the beautiful woods that lovers had held sacred a century 
efore. 

The Garden was wise and tried to forget the lovers and ladies 
of the Directoire time and took on quite a severe air playing the part 
of a proper background for worship—the Garden that had not had 
a shred of conventionality in the old days. 
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ROMANCE OF A PARIS GARDEN 


And then later came the trouble between State and Church in 
I’rance and the old Biron House and Garden fell into the hands of a 
caretaker who, because of his inability to keep up the estate, really 
did it a great kindness by letting it alone. Then the sanctimonious 
air of the convent times evaporated and a genial atmosphere of liberty 
pervaded the woods and the paths and the lovely quiet corners. Na- 
ture herself fell to rejoicing and the trees and the vines and the wild 
flowers bloomed profusely everywhere, turning the place into a gar- 
den of dreams, a fragrant Paradise. Real architects and gardeners 
would have been perhaps scandalized if they could have seen the vines 
hanging over the trees, the moss embroidering the benches and the 
flowers blooming over roadways until nothing was left but Nature’s 
ways and Nature’s beauty—a place for fairies or for children. 

It became a Garden in which Watteau could have lived and 
painted. In June all the lindens bloomed in an enchanted arch over 
the roadways and the branches of the trees were covered with moss. 
Old pear trees threw out scented blossoms, maples and sycamores and 
oak enlarged their scope. Every tree-trunk was draped with vines, 
and wood flowers sprang up as if the feet of fairies had passed by. 
And, of course, in the pool the white swans grew brave and beautiful, 
because no one saw them and the whole forest belonged to them. 
About the house sweetbrier grew and bloomed with an exquisite wild- 
ness, and the clematis vine covered arbors and tree-trunks and blew 
in the wind in the June twilight until the snow seemed to have fallen 
and covered whole stretches of the landscape. 

I do not believe that the Gardens of Boboli at Florence or the 
Gardens of Giusti at Verona or the famous Gardens at Venice or 
even the loveliest in Spain could give one a greater impression of 
magnificence and wild beauty and mystery. 


HEN Rodin succeeded in getting the privilege of using the 

V\ old Convent as a studio, of placing his sculpture in the Gar- 
dens and of roaming about the woods at his will, the world 

began to remember that there was such a place in Paris, and visitors 
begged to be allowed to enter and to enjoy the beauty that had 
pleased equally the Directoire ladies and the nuns of The Sacred 
Heart. And how Rodin loved the old Garden; how often he would 
walk at twilight down the flower-covered pathways, resting from time 
to time on the mossy green benches, listening to the birds, and dream- 
ing of his art. When people would come to visit him, he would at 
once say: “Do you know my garden?” Then he would take you by 
the arm and wander about in and out of the dusky woods and he 
would never call your attention to his sculpture interestingly placed 
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A GIFT 


about the lawn, but he would instead find a wonderful wildflower 
for you, the humblest of its kind, and present it with the air of giving 
you a treasure. It was his dream to build in this garden an altar to 
Pan. But he died before his dream came true. He used to love at 
sunset to watch the tremendous dome of Des Invalides, illuminated 
with the sun, and once he said to me, “This is quite as beautiful as 
Rome.” And then he reconsidered and said: “But it is much more 
beautiful than Rome; there never was such a beautiful dome in the 
world.” And I shall never forget his delight one evening, a féte day 
in the church, when the sound of the chimes of St. Francis Xavier 
mounted up to the Garden, bringing with it the solemn chant of the 
processional. 

Can you not see now this virginal forest, this enchanted garden 
with the green paths bordered with geraniums, with benches brought 
from the house of Notre Dame to take the place of the nymphs, the 
statues and the figures of love of the Directoire time, and Rodin 
contemplating its beauty, listening with ecstasy to the soft chants of 
the melancholy singers? 

And this in the heart of Paris that you have passed by many, 
many times without knowing it. A garden to stir your heart as the 
first glimpse of the Cluny Garden did; to touch your memories and 
your romance as hiddén green corners of the Luxembourg Gardens 
will, to bring you joy in the past and present as only Paris knows how. 


A GIFT 


WOKE :— 

Night, lingering, poured upon the world 
Of summer hill and wood and lake, 
Her moon-song, 


And the breeze accompanied with hushed fingers 
On the birches. 


Gently the dawn held out to me 
A golden handful of bird’s-notes. 
LEonora SPEYER. 
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W. J. GLACKENS: HIS SIG- 
NIFICANCE TO THE ART 
OF HIS DAY 


HE greatness of an artist must be 
measured by the significance of his 
creation and his power to influence. 
The form his art may take is not 
nearly so important as we usually 
think. The freshness of his mind, the 

breadth of his vision, his strength, perhaps all 
unconscious, illuminating art for others, is the 
great test of what we call today being an artist. 
Just the form a man’s art may take is an accident 
of circumstance, the significant thing is not whether 
he is a painter, a sculptor, an illustrator. It is only 
important if his art is distinctive, and so rich with 
imagination and so potent with sympathy that it en- 
grosses the interest and enlarges the capacity of the 
lay-observer as well as other artists. 

William J. Glackens’ work seems especially to 
illustrate the point I have in mind. He is so distinct and separate a 
personality in American art. His interest and his 
pnt influence are so widespread that one thinks of him 
' inevitably as a great artist and then more specifically 
in relation to his painting and illustrating. From 
his younger days he has been one of the most potent 
influences for sincere art in this country, and I think 
there are very few illustrators whom we think of as 
successful today who have not received a rich in- 
spiration from his vigorous fruitful expression. 
Even back in his student days I am told by an artist 
who worked with him in Philadelphia that all the 
people about him gained immeasurably from asso- 
ciation with Glackens. Perhaps the greatest accom- 
plishment that a true artist can claim, and one which 
he never does claim, is the inspiration he gives to his 
companions. If a man possesses a deep rich person- 
ality, those qualities are bound to reach out to the 
world through his art and through his speech, be- 
cause a man really influences life by his personality 
far more than by his conscious efforts. 

7 A few days ago I asked Robert Henri if he 
§ felt it was more important for a man to paint or to 

‘¥e-.f illustrate, provided, of course, he ilkustrated fiction 

eas” from real life, and Henri said: “I cannot answer 
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W. J. GLACKENS 


your question directly. To me the only important thing is that a man 
should have a distinct vision, a new and fresh insight into life, into 
nature, into human character, that he should see the life about him 
so clearly that he sees past the local and the national expression into 
the universal; so much so, that when he draws a pretty girl, it is the 
charm of all women that he is presenting rather than of one. 

“T feel,” he continued, “so strongly in Glackens’ work this uni- 
versal touch with life; that he sees all of life with his fullest capacity, 
with the richest kind of sympathy, and that he portrays it with just 
a delightful touch of criticism that gives spice to his admiration. He 
has always been a remarkable colorist, and in whatever medium he 
works there is always the distinct Glackens.” 

When I asked Henri about the so-called Renoir influence in 
Glackens’ art, he smiled rather whimsically and said: “Are there 
any artists in all the world who matter who have not been influenced by 
important predecessors, one one way, one another? Is there any art 
in the world, music, sculpture, architecture, anything that is perma- 
nent and beautiful, that does not accept and embody past greatness, 
and influence greatness to come? One man in painting is touched by 
Velasquez, another by Renoir, another by Cezanne, and so it goes on 
indefinitely. Who would question the wonder of Manet because he 
was influenced by Goya, or that Goya was deeply responsive to 
Velasquez, and Velasquez to Greco? And we do not hold it to the 
discredit of any of these great masters that a memory of the great- 
ness of others has illuminated their art. It is a pity that we are so 
absorbed in the grammar of expression. That is so unimportant. A 
man who has special vision, special humor of his own, is the significant 
man, no matter what language he speaks. Whether he wills it or no, 
his own identity will be revealed and his vision be made manifest, 
regardless of his interest in the greys of Whistler, the flat planes of 
Manet or the most brilliant modern technique;—these are a matter 
of language which cannot disturb his personality. I believe that each 
artist adapts to his own uses the language which is most convenient, 
absorbing what he finds, adapting it for his own purposes and invent- 
ing new expressions. But whatever this language is which he has © 
created, the purpose of it is to express his own individuality.” 

Another man, also an artist, who has known Glackens almost 
throughout his entire career, tells me that he does not find him 
changed—as the years go on possessing a bigger outlook on life, a 
richer sympathy, but with an unchanged grace of humor, the same 
loving insight into nature, the same kind curiosity about and sym- 
pathy for humanity—this is in his work and in his life. His spirit 
seems only to have developed, never to have side-tracked, and his 
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W. J. GLACKENS 


technique is a flowering from time to time of his varied and appre- 
ciative interest in art. “It is the same Glackens,” this man said, “we 
knew as students; he surprises us today as he did then, and freshens 
our interest in all beautiful things as he did in the days of our youth. 
The great mysterious knowledge of life which he shows today he 
possessed when we worked in our studios together years back.” 

An interesting and curious thing about Glackens’ relation to 
other artists is that his influence is never imposed upon others, and 
that it is received by others without any consciousness of debt; any 
more than we feel indebted to nature for what she gives us to enrich 
our lives. It was by chance that his first manifestation of art was 
illustrating, and his greatness shines through his early drawings as 
freshly and sincerely as through his paintings of later years. After 
all, what a curious error it is to separate painting from illustration. 
A man’s inspiration and sympathy and expression are equally great 
in whatever medium he uses, and if you say that it must be greater 
in color than in black and white, then you are placing painting above 
sculpture. Glackens’ spirit, his understanding, his eagerness to give 
only truth to his art, are the significant things about him, not whether 
he is painting or drawing. The important thing to the world f 
is that in every expression of his art he is putting forth the 
full force of his nature, and the same is true in the common 
conduct of his life. Glackens is not a loquacious man or a man 
given to small talk about great things. He has the poise, the 
quiet serenity of a man sure of his imagination, who has looked 
calmly and truthfully into the heart of nature. He is not a 
man “easy to know.”’ Or one of those terrible beings described 
as “always the same.” If you skirt the banalities of life and 
reach his interest you will find in him a fund of rich informa- 
tion about history, science, invention, romance and of course 
all the expressions 
of art. He is a 
generous admirer, 
with a fine wit, and 
not an unkind hu- 
mor about the af- 
fectations of exist- 
ence. But if you 
are looking for 
much praise about 
little things, or sen- 
timentality about ' 
life, or the smooth- al 
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ing out of the sharp lines that make the forms of existence interesting, 
Glackens will hold slight response for you. 

A unique thing in regard to his position in 
the art world of America is the attitude of the 
more important artists toward him. I find that 
almost without exception he is spoken of as one 
does of the masters of Europe who have left their 
imprint on the world; not at all as though he 
were a contemporary, but frankly and whole- 
heartedly as though he were not here to hear it. 
I know of but few other men who have so created 
in the minds of their fellow artists this sureness 
of reputation. And I can fancy this point of 
view passing on, growing, and in years to come 
becoming as it were the nucleus of the attitude 
of posterity toward Glackens’ work. 

His interest in modern American art is 
quite as great as his influence over it. He can 
always be counted upon as the dependable worker 


AN in any vital fresh art movement. He is not a 


AIRING 


FOR man who enjoys a one-man show of his own 
name, work, but one who works tremendously in organ- 
BY i izations that give opportunity for new ideas. 
GLACKENS. § 


He has been heart and soul in the Group Ex- 
we hibition Idea. He was one of the organizers of 
fee The Independent Exhibitions, and at one time 
(SF its president. He was an organizer of the 
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Painters, Gravers and Etchers 
exhibition. In fact, he is always 
in the vanguard where there is ( 

work to be done to afford opportunities for others. He is a great 
believer in America producing her own art, and, what is still better, 
he is a great believer that she is producing it. He has never lost the 
flame of his first great love for French art, though a reverent student 
of the art of every age. He will always be a young man in his aspira- 
tion, his enthusiasm, his joy of life, and, I believe, will carry into 
maturity the spirit that in his student days made artists recognize in 
him the genius that he has so richly expressed in his painting. 


THE CITY 
By day 
The city stretches away 
Gray rows and rows of square boxes, 
With things scurrying among them 
Like mice and black bettles. 
By night 
It is a wide field 
Sown with stars. 
ELEANOR HAmMmMonp, 
Maplewood, Ore. 
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CRIMSON RAMBLER: GRACE HAZARD 
CONKLING 


"LL never forget you, Crimson Rambler, 
You in your glory with arms outstretched! 
You look the way I feel 
With love in my heart. 






Like flame you touch the air ’ 
Quiver . . . withdraw . . . spurt up and outward... 

Pouring yourself into the gold and crystal 

As into a transparent urn. 

So into my heart you pour yourself 

Where cool dreams were. 

You have kindled the dreams; 

I feel them burning. 


I'll never forget you, Rambler Rose, 
How you shiver and flare like a torch, 
How you build a bonfire of crimson and maroon 
On the June wind! 

And within the color steadily glowing 
Far within . . . deepdown.. . 

A secret clarity of unwavering flame 
Behind your tumultuous petals 

Burns. . . burns... 

Like my breathless love 

Hidden within the thoughts I dare think 
Of my lover. 














FLOWERING GATEWAYS 


HERE is much of poetical beauty, of fine symbolism 
in a gate. Whenever one hears such emblematic fig- 
ures of speech as the “gate of opportunity,” “the gate- 
way into heaven,” vague, beautiful visions of arches 
and lattice and roses come to mind. Gateways are 
distantly dividing links, if one can use such a term, 
between the unknown and undesirable outside world, with an 
intimate, friendly and much-to-be desired inside world or 
garden. The hidden beauty of that which the gate guards is always 
indicated even on the barren outside. Such a hint of loveliness 
within, gives careless passersby the desire to go where beauty or 
opportunity dwells. It is a suggestion of all the unknown wonders 
that dwell just beyond where one stands. It is a symbol of something 
that must be opened by knowledge, or passed through by experience. 

Perhaps this symbolism, which is not consciously recognized by 
people, helps to account for the mysterious charm and delight that 
always hover about a garden gate. Of course a gate of open bars over 
which an arch springs, laden with fragrant flowers, is in itself a work 
of art, consciously designed to quicken the sense of beauty. ‘The 
designers know that laws of proportion must be observed as conscien- 












FLOWERING GATEWAY INVITING FRIENDS 

INTO THE GARDEN. A PERFECT BIT 

OF DESIGNING FOR SUCH A a 
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FLOWERING GATEWAYS 





COULD ANY ENTRANCE TO A GARDEN BE LOVELIER THAN AN ARCH OF ROSES? 


tiously as though a house were being built, for if the gateway be too 
large or too small, it will look awkward or constrained and thus fail 
to make the appeal desired. 

In the few pictures of gateways we are showing may be found a 
number of widely different, successful designs. There is a very simple 
one of the picket gate with its top swung down in a half circle, to meet 
esthetically the suggestion of a circle which always can be counted on 
to appeal to the imagination. Such a simple design is eminently suit- 
able for a small garden. Quite in contrast to this is the more imposing 
arch in the high concrete wall which one feels instinctively is an 
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FLOWERING GATEWAYS 





CHARMING GATE ON COLONIAL LINES WITH STEPS BENEATH IT. 


entrance to a large estate. The massed planting of rhododendrons on 
the outside and the glimpses of large trees in perspective give a hint of 
something valuable within that must be protected by high walls, but 
also shows a gracious invitation to appreciative friends in the slender, 
beautifully proportioned arch which serves as a gate between the inner 
and outer gardens. 
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A SIMPLE ARCH OVER A PICKET GATE IS ALWAYS LOVELY. 


The pictures show two examples of the wooden arch and possi- 
bilities for its use. One of them is the typical picket gate designed 
exactly like the fence, which conveys the visitor from village street 
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FLOWERING GATEWAYS 


i 
i 


ARCH IN A CONCRETE WALL WITH CLASSIC SEVERITY OF LINE. 


into the place where flowers grow and friends live. Such a simple 
gate offers a fine opportunity for ever-charming effects of light and 
shade. Nothing could be simpler or more charming or easier to con- 
struct than this gate. The other is more elaborate in design. Colonial 
in spirit is the other wooden archwhich is a happy solution of what to do 
with a short flight of steps leading from the street up to the house. By 
placing the pillars upon the low stone wall an added effect of dignity 
and importance is given. Would it not be a pleasure to walk beneath 
so triumphant an arch to be bombarded with soft, fragrant roses and 
feel the shadows of dancing leaves play upon one’s head? 

Another form of gateway that is to be commended for small, 
informal gardens is the one of rustic which has literally been effaced 
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GENTLE 


by the masses of roses which it supports. A succession of such arches 
becomes like a pleached walk. At least one has the pleasure of walk- 
ing beneath branches, meeting overhead, of passing from fragrant 
shade to warm sunshine in the charming way provided only by trees 
or vines planted and trained in this attractive way. 

The Spanish settlers in California taught us how beautiful is a 
gateway made of concrete with little roof of tiles above it. Such a 
design conjures up visions of romantic architecture that somehow fits 
so admirably in our land of sunshine. When vines climb over a gate 
of this type it makes a picture of garden beauty hardly to be im- 
proved upon. 

From the Japanese we have learned the picturesque value of a 
gateway made of two straight posts leaning slightly together at the 
top and crossed with a straight beam with projecting ends. In Japan 
such a gate or torii stands before a temple. Wherever such a design 
is seen, whether made of bronze, stone or wood, the traveler knows 
that a temple or holy place is just within. The tori gate in America, 
from which the long slender blooms of the wistaria droop, is especially 
effective when made of logs in informal country gardens. 


GENTLE 


Rapid has bewitched them with her magic wiles, 

They cannot walk, they leap or dance or run, 

Chasing their curious fantasies with smiles, 
Laughing a secret language in the sun. 


Wonder has caught them in a spell that thrills, 
Their hearts have need for lyric overflow, 
For life is like the morning sun that spills 
Her dazzling splendor over virgin snow. 


But sorrow comes and like a sudden cloud 
Extinguishing the sunlight and the air, 

Wraps up their joy in darkness like a shroud, 
There is no sun, no laughter anywhere. 
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THE POSITION{OF GUSTAVE COURBET IN 
FRENCH ART 


Translated from “Feuillet d’Art” 


RDINARY anniversaries have ceased to mean very 
much to the world. We have had such magnificent 
anniversaries of the great who have died in the War 
that it is sometimes hard to remember the great who 
died long before the War and who also deserve our 
exalted recognition. This is perhaps the reason that 
the recent centenary of Gustave Courbet was ac- 

cepted in France with comparative silence. Because, after all, France 
is very proud of Courbet, although he never won her real love. He 
was too great an egotist, too truculent a nature, too arrogant in his 
dislikes ever to leave in the heart of his country an intimate sort of 
affection such as France holds for Watteau, for Manet, for Gauguin 
or Rodin. 

Courbet had a singularly trenchant way of wounding his enemies, 
and his life was really a succession of scandals and antagonisms. 'To 
be sure the role of a creator in any art is bound to be followed with 
tragedies, but sometimes, as a man grows older the greatness of his 
nature counterbalances the personal irritation he has engendered in 
the life of those about him. This, however, was not the case with 
Courbet. He was apparently intentionally and systematically rude, 
a manner which he never parted with to the day of his death. He had 
i an enormous gaiety, but not a kind gaiety. He loved to discuss politics 
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COURBET: A FRENCH MASTER 


in a manner fearfully 
violent, and with much 
less knowledge than in- 
tensity. 

Courbet dead ac- 
\.4%m,. tually runs the risk of 
~ never having a public 
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i his own town. 
; To a man so fe- 
, eund and so able it is 
' difficult to assign a spe- 
cialized place in art. 
, Courbet knew how to 
"present rare character- 
ization, intelligent por- 
traits. No matter 
Pzkt Xp what he undertook 
4 through his brush 
he always — suc- 
ceeded, and al- 
ways for the same 
reason: his unal- 
terable artistic 
FROM A SKETCH BY COURBET honesty. It sha 
essential according 
to Courbet’s creed, “to live near to nature, to make nature your only 
school, to paint what you saw, and that only.” This state of mind, 
called Realism, was in all points favorable to Courbet’s method of 
portrait painting, and assured his artistic success, though not always 
the satisfaction of his model. 

Many of Courbet’s friends and patrons refused to recognize 
themselves in the portraits that Courbet painted and the critics accused 
him of actually trying to make nature ugly by being so interested in 
the exterior that he suppressed all spiritual life in the portraits. 

The philosopher, Proudhon, insisted that frequently Courbet did 
not show in his portraits all that nature had given to the model, but 
was interested only in presenting the vices and weaknesses. Proudon, 
after seeing a portrait of himself by Courbet, said: “This man has 
his faults, and he certainly has taught me mine.” 

However, one is sometimes tempted to wonder if the anger dis- 
played over Courbet’s portraits by the famous people who sat for this 
artist, was not occasionally the result of Courbet’s amazing insight 
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COURBET: A FRENCH MASTER 


into the heart and soul of mankind. In his portrait for instance of 
Valles, a flaming thing, he shows the restlessness and the revolt of this 
man’s soul. In his portrait of Berlioz he shows the countenance tor- 
mented, great talent but a heart ulcerated and torn with the bitterness 
of life. Baudelaire, he presents fine and subtle, but avid to amaze the 
world. Indeed, in all these portraits of Courbet, the little weaknesses 
of great men are revealed to the spectators. 

To all his critics the painter had but one answer—“I cannot make 
beautiful those whom nature has made ugly.” 


NE great exception to his passion for the harshness of life is his 
() paintings of his family, his parents and his sisters. These can- 
vases are charming, delightfully effective representations of 
people who loved nature. The greatest sweetness, the most inter- 
esting charm of family life are revealed in these canvases, the life 
which Courbet never ceased to love in spite of the pleasures of Paris, 
in spite of all his glory and struggle. 

Next to his sisters, Courbet seemed to love best to paint himself. 
He was accused of being an artistic Narcissus, forever searching for 
his own likeness. At the age of thirty-six he was well worth painting. 
He has been described as “a very fine and beautiful young man, with 
a remarkable face, modelled like an Assyrian mask, with eyes both soft 
and brilliant,” surely a model to inspire an artist. 

In spite of all that has been said, Courbet was really a lover of 
the picturesque, and he was never quite contented to make separate 
sketches of people. He particularly enjoyed groups. An especially 
good example of this is a painting of his called “After the Dinner.” 
He, himself, is seated at the table, and his father, and a friend of the 

(Continued on page 240) __, are 
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SEVENELS. BROOKLINE, MASSACHU- 





SETTS: BY AMY LOWELL 


TS name is Sevenels, and it is a little place of less than ten 
acres within five miles of the Boston State House. Its 
chief interest to me is that I was born here; its chief in- 
terest to other people lies in the fact that it is an example 
of landscape architecture and garden-planning of a cen- 
tury ago. Few people, wandering round the meandering 

paths under the great trees, have the slightest idea of how small 

its extent really is, for the unknown designer has done as expert 

a job as did Mr. Olmstead in Central Park, for instance. 

All the way from Boston to Brookline, the land slopes up. 
Up—up—in a steady, mounting grade, ending at last in a hill upon 
the southerly slope of which the place lies. Originally it was part 
of a grant allotted by the Town of Boston to a man named Isaac 
Grosse in Sixteen Hundred and Thirty-eight. What sort of land Mr. 
Grosse found himself the possessor of one can only guess from the age 
of the great trees still standing—woods, I should suppose, a portion of 
which was doubtless soon cleared and turned into pasture. Brookline 
was very far away from Boston in those days before the mill-dam was 
built, only the small tongue of land known as Boston Neck connecting 
the tip of the peninsula with the main land. Boston Neck ran out 
over what is now Washington Street, so that the traveller from 
Brookline was obliged to drive some twelves miles round through 
Dorchester to get to town. A shorter cut was by boat from the salt 
meadows bounding the Back Bay, not then filled in, nor to be for 
over two hundred years. 

A century later, the place, divided in halves, appears as the prop- 
erty of two Tory refugees—a somewhat singular coincidence, as there 
were only three Tory refugee landowners in Brookline. Once again 
the Commonwealth took a hand, and in Seventeen Hundred and 
Eighty-one the estate, still in separate halves (in fact, whether they 
were originally one is a little doubtful), was allotted severally, only 
to be finally joined fifty years afterward. 

Now when did this wood and blueberry pasture get itself laid 
out in formal gardens and plantations? Of that I can find no actual 
evidence, but I suspect this turning of a farm into a country estate 
to have been the work of Mr. Stephen Higginson, a member of the 
Continental Congress and grandfather of Thomas Wentworth Hig- 
ginson and Henry Lee Higginson, to the latter of whom Boston owes 
its Symphony Orchestra, as all the world knows. Mr. Higginson 
bought the place in Eighteen Hundred and used it as a country resi- 
dence, living here in a certain state as befitted both his temperament 
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and condition. In his Life of his grandfather, Mr. Thomas Went- 
worth Higginson speaks of “riding over to Brookline in a yellow and 
creaking chaise” and records that “it has always been my impression, 
that after we had driven through a gateway beneath shading trees, 
I saw on the right an aged man wearing small-clothes such as I had 
never seen my father wear, and walking with an old-fashioned 
cane.” Surely this is just the man to lavish care on his surroundings, 
and I am the more certain of his having been the first to make some- 
thing beautiful of the place, because his grandson says explicitly that 
he “built what was then a large country seat in Brookline.” 


Another grandson, Rev. William Henry Channing, has written 
a most charming description of Mr. Stephen Higginson and his 
manner of life from which I quote this passage: “His imposing 
figure, air, and manner filled me with ever new admiration, as, clothed 
in entire black, with his snowy hair and queue (he wore his grey hair 
powdered), and his ruffled wristbands and shirt bosom, white cravat 
above, and tightly buttoned gaiters below, with broad-brimmed hat 
and gold-headed cane, he descended the door-steps to enter his car- 
riage. This carriage, one of the large, brightly ornamented, highly 
polished style then in vogue, with a lofty cushioned box for the coach- 
man and platform behind for the footman, had been built in England, 
whence my grandfather had lately returned.” 


Along with this carriage, it is fair to presume that Mr. Higgin- 
son brought back a love of smooth lawns and patterned gardens, for 
here they are and here ever since, through successive ownerships, have 
they remained. My father did not buy the place until Eighteen 
Hundred and Sixty-seven, but it is another coincidence that he should 
have bought it at all, for my great-great-grandmother was a sister of 
Mr. Higginson, so my father, in losing the long walks and specially- 
grafted fruit trees of his horticulturist grandfather’s place, en- 
croached upon by a railroad, found himself fortunate in falling upon 
another laid out in somewhat the same, although on a smaller scale. 


The love of flowers has persisted in our family for very many 
years, and on Mr. Higginson’s admirable ground-plan my father 
raised up such spaces of flowering beauty as few children can have 
the good fortune to look back upon. The old colonial wooden house 
is gone; some vandal of a subsequent owner pulled it down, and, 
moving to higher ground, built an ugly but substantial brick house 
which, if pleasant to live in, adds nothing to the charm of the gardens. 
Pictures of the interior of this house, and its gardens illustrate this 
article. 
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T is difficult to describe gardens. They change with the seasons, 
and color is their very breath. Sevenels makes a corner where 
two roads join. They are streets now, with numbers, but I re- 

member them as unfrequented country roads. The place is sur- 
rounded by a wall of uncemented pudding-stone over which predatory 
boys have made it impossible to grow vines. There is an entrance 
on each road flanked by heavy stone posts, and just inside the walls 
runs a wide belt of trees, mostly elms, but with just enough evergreens 
to keep the whole inviolate from the eyes of passers-by. 

Within this belt of trees is a wide meadow, kept for mowing, 
in June a glory of daisies and buttercups nodding in the wind, a para- 
dise to a child, as I well remember. On the inner side, the line of 
trees is brightened by clumps of red-buds and hawthorns; in Autumn 
two or three copper beeches and several crimson maples keep color 
always playing against the wall of green. 

Beyond the meadow, begins the grove—a little handful of land 
so cunningly cut by paths and with the trees so artfully disposed that { 
one can wander happily among them and almost believe that one is 
walking in a real wood. In earliest spring, snowdrops begin to ' 
glisten in the sunny spots under the trees, to be followed by such 
masses of crocuses that I never see them without thinking of Chaucer’s | 
“pied mead.” ‘These give place to great drifts of daffodils in the ; 
hollows, and patches of lilies-of-the-valley, and under the beeches is a 
colony of painted trilliums. Later in the Summer, the little stars of 
the potentilla mingle with wild strawberry blooms; and that abomin- 
able nuisance, bishop’s weed, a great mass of marching white flowers, 
is really beautiful here, although it must be cut down before it seeds. 
Under the horse-chestnut trees by the avenue, monkeywort makes a 
soft trailing carpet, and native rhododendrons are clumped here and 
there in the shade. One could put the whole grove in one’s pocket, 
but as a child it seemed to me limitless, and many are the Indians I 
have shot when out scouting with my bow and arrows as they peered 
for a moment from behind a distant tree-trunk, and, in spite of a 
little confusion in my mind as to whether I were Robin Hood or the 
Last of the Mohicans, I delight to record that I never missed my man. 

On a lawn beside the avenue grows the largest pink horse- 
chestnut I have ever seen. I used to call it the bee-tree, for bees 
frequent it so assiduously that it sounds like a hive in blossoming time. 

The house itself stands in the midst of lawns and grass terraces. d 
The south lawn, fringed by trees and bordered with hybrid rhododen- / 
drons and azaleas, drops sheerly down to a path, at one end of which 
is an old-fashioned arbor covered with wistaria and trumpet-vine, and 
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SEVENELS 


two flights of stone steps lead into a formal sunken garden. But the 
real entrance to the garden is by a gradually descending path from 
the avenue. 

I do not know if the garden was artificially blasted out, or if 
the designer made use of a natural basin, but now it lies some twenty 
feet below the south lawn, its surrounding terrace planted with alter- 
nate clipped hemlocks and flowering trees. It is so warm, and sunny, 
and protected here that everything blooms early and blooms much. 
But all gardeners will appreciate my difficulties when I say that one 
can walk entirely round every bed, and that the garden must be kept 
in perennial bloom from April until October. 

On the other side of the house, lawns, shrubberies of magnolia 
and lilac, and a pine plantation lead to the hot beds (so called because 
they are cold frames) which is really a cutting and vegetable garden; 
and a fruit-garden runs up the side of the hill, where grow apple and 
pear trees, more vegetables, strawberries, and all the thousand and 
one experiments to be set out near the house later on. 


EING especially fond of bulbs and not fond of the bedding-out 
B system, one great problem has been how to manage when the 
bulbs fade. But in two instances I have realized my ideal. In 
one, narcissus poeticus and foxgloves share a corner, and as the 
narcissi die down, the foxgloves rise up between them and cover them; 
in the other, yellow tulips bloom gloriously and give up at last just 
as the salvia pratensis in the midst of which they are planted is begin- 
ning to show signs of flowering. 

Having been brought up with flowers, I should know something 
about them, but alas! I always took them absolutely for granted. 
Now that I have the ordering of them, I am unreasonably annoyed 
at both my own ignorance and nature’s caprices. Why, for instance, 
will Clematis Jackmani flourish year after year on two of my trellises 
and die annually on the third? Why will nothing demolish rose-bugs 
but hand-picking, and why will not the daylight savers realize that a 
garden cannot be watered until the sun is down? However, as to this 
same watering, I offer it as an excellent refreshment to the soul and 
spirit of any one addicted to mental work who has neither time nor 
strength for the labors of weeding and raking. Just past sunset of a 
June evening, with a fine spray on the nozzle, the garden dripping 
and satisfied with moisture, little flitter-bats in the fading sky and 
the water bringing out the scent of the roses—that is good, I believe 
there is nothing better. 

It is an old-fashioned garden, and it has been my pleasure to 
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keep in it many old-fashioned flowers—squills, day-lilies, ladies’ de- 
light, bee-balm, snapdragon, old man, night-scented stock, four 
o’clocks, tree-clematis, bleeding-heart, mignonette, etc. One whole 
bed is given to roses, and although standard roses will not grow with 
us, I have many pillar roses, even the old Malmaison rose, and that 
quaint variety so seldom seen to-day, the York-and-Lancaster, striped 
red and white. 

The house is, of course, the blot on the place, although a triumph- 
ant wistaria vine is yearly doing its best to conceal it. The outside 
was here and unalterable, the inside I have done what I could to bring 
into harmony with the old scheme. My architect in the alterations 
was Mr. Henry Forbes Bigelow, and I owe much of the carrying out 
of the designs to that excellent artist and wood-carver, Mr. 1. Kirch- 
mayer. For very little in the house is old except the furniture, prac- 
tically everything being made from old designs which I found and 
had copied. For instance, the fireplace in the music-room is none of 
it old. The mantelpiece was carved in Cambridgeport from a photo- 
graph, but the centre panel could not be clearly enough seen to be 
copied, so we took the Marlborough Cameo in the Boston Art Mu- 
seum and copied that. The Chinese-Chippendale mirror was adapted 
from details of two original mirrors, both of which I liked and wanted 
combined; it was executed by Mr. Kirchmayer and gilded by Cald- 
well, New York. In these alterations, my period was determined for 
me by the house and the gardens, the fitting into it was a work of love 
for one so wholly enamored of the eighteenth century as I have always 
been. But, after all, a library is the heart of a house. Mine is walled 
with English oak. It contains—books; it also contains flowers, 
even all winter long, from my very little greenhouse. 

The whole place is tiny, as things go nowadays, but it is very 
cosy and compact, and an object lesson as to what nine and a half 
acres can be made to do. There is no view, no pond or brook, no long 
sweep of park land, but I know every tree, every rock, every flower, 
as only children know these things, and that is something which, if 
forfeited, can never be captured again. 
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AMY LOWELL: BY MARGUERITE WIL- 
KINSON 


F Amy Lowell had lived in the year of Our Lord sixty-one, 
her name, not that of Boadicea, would have come ringing 
down the ages. She would have been the warrior queen. 
Or if, in our own times, Miss Lowell had been born poor 
and unknown, she would assuredly have “made good” in 
the world of finance, and her fame would have transcended 

that of Hetty Green. In short, her vigor would have fought bat- 

tles and won victories on any field in any period of human history. 

. Miss Lowell comes of a family long since dedicated to scholar- 

ship and the arts, however. And life allowed her to choose the 
field of her prowess. She chose to become a poet. And since the 
appearance of “A Dome of Many Colored Glass” in 1912 no other 

American woman poet has been so vehemently scolded, so extrava- 

gantly praised, so thoroughly discussed. Militant and mighty, she 

has held the center of the stage whereon the piquant drama of con- 
temporary poetry has been enacted. 

The first two volumes by which she was made known to the 
public, “A Dome of Many Colored Glass” and “Sword Blades and 
Poppy Seed,” were more conventional than her later work and some- 
what less interesting, although that is not because they held a place 
nearer to the revered standards of the past. It is because Miss Lowell 
had not yet achieved her artistic maturity. She was still finding her- 
self. “Men, Women and Ghosts” placed her definitely and surely 
as one of the best artists of the modern radical school, and gave to 
the public its first taste of the pleasures to be found in “polyphonic 
prose.” More than that, this book suggested what “Can Grande’s 
Castle” established, the fact that Miss Lowell has a decided gift for 
panorama and for narratives presented in panoramic style,—the 
mental moving-picture. “Can Grande’s Castle” is, in the opinion of 
this critic, her finest achievement, but many others give preference to 
her lates of verse, “Pictures of the Floating World.” 
ell’s vigor finds expression in the zestful and fluent 
mggement of her polyphonic prose, in the flaring color of her style, 
ifthe profusion and variety of her sense impressions. She does not 
ow how-a-earpenter’s plane works, nor how shingles are put upon 









~a roof. When she writes of such homely and commonplace matters 


she is not convincing, for her wisdom is not of the folk. But when 
she gives her imagination free play with colors, textures, scents, 
scenes, and romantic events she is an imagist indeed, probably the 
imagist. H. D. is as fine an artist. Richard Aldington, especially 
since the war, has an irony that cuts deeper into human experience 
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than anything Miss Lowell has written. F. S. Flint is as subtle and 
accurate. John Gould Fletcher has as rich a sense of color. But 
Miss Lowell has an energy and vitality that none of the others can 
equal, and in this school, this great synecdoche that has taken a part 
of poetry for the whole, she probably deserves first place. 

It is too soon to assign to her, or to any other contemporary, a 
place among the poets of this our country. It is enough for the pres- 
ent to enjoy a brilliance and an interest that are new in our literature 
and to attempt to understand a craftsmanship that is accomplished 
and confident. And one thing more—we should be especially grate- 
ful that Miss Lowell “arrived” when she did, for she came in the day 
of the dead phrase, the colorless image, the weary cadence, with life 
and color and verve. 

“A Dome of Many Colored Glass” (1912), “Sword Blades and 
Poppy Seed” (1914), “Six French Poets” (1915), “Men, Women 
and Ghosts” (1916), “Tendencies in Modern American Poetry” 
(1917), “Can Grande’s Castle” (1918), “Pictures of the Floating 
World” (1919), all by The Macmillan Co., New York City. 


APOLOGIES TO PIPPA 


T last Summer ’s here; 
The hill ’s verdure-clad; 

The orchard ’s full bloom; 
Our William ’s returned; 
Corn ’s good, so I hear; 
Spring wheat ’s not so bad; 
The Quail trills her tune; 
The Kaiser ’s well spurned; 
Now seven ’s at six— 
Instead of at seven; 
The Earth turns the same, 
Though Noon ’s at eleven; 
And God ’s with the Right— 
God’s truly in Heaven! 


EarLE CorkNWALLIS. 








SOLVING THE HIGH COST OF SMALL 
HOMES: BY CHARLES EDWARD HODGES 


Formerly Resident Architect, Leland Stanford Junior University 


OME builders today are face to face with the high cost 
of building construction. For some time, would-be 
owners of homes have postponed building in the hope 
PW that the present period of high construction cost would 
Sa be materially lowered. 

But the high level of cost for building material 
and labor shows no signs of dropping, indeed, fore- 
casts at the present time indicate that it will be several years before a 
material reduction is effected in the abnormal price per square foot 
for all kinds of construction. 

One of the largest items in residential construction is labor. 
Today, labor demands a good living wage—the skilled artisan has 
forced up wages to a point which would have been unbelievable a few 
years prior to the Great War. This brings the man of average means 
to a Hobson’s choice; he must either build under prevailing conditions 
or postpone, for a considerable period, his home-making plans. A 
country-wide congestion, arising from the wide-spread curtailment 
of construction during the War, has driven many a home seeker in 
desperation to an architect’s office, with the certain feeling that he is 
going to get from one-third to one-half less than what he might have 
previous to the great world crisis. Some have given up all the cherished 
ideas which a would-be proprietor of a home brings into the architect’s 
office, seeking to get something which will but distantly approximate 
what he might have had a few years ago. Others fall back on the stereo- 
typed construction of suburban development schemes, seeking to over- 
come the increasing cost in taking somebody else’s idea of a home in 
quantity lots. 

Yet a third possibility remains—the systematic economization 
resulting from the most painstaking planning and construction of 
residences for the great middle class of professional and business men. 
This involves, at the present time, First: reduction of the foundation 
cost; Second: simplifying and economizing of the plumbing; and 
Third: securing an artistic yet simple exterior eff ect. 

A great deal of useless expenditure is generally involved in the 
excavation of the entire basement area. This is a heavy initial cost for 
the owner which can be obviated. In a quarter of a century’s prac- 
tice, ranging from small bungalows to the most expensive city resi- 
dences and country places, I have found that it is possible to excavate 
only the necessary working area—that is, provide for a heating plant, 
a coal room and general storage. Instead of continuing the excava- 
tion of the whole basement, the remainder is taken out to a depth of 4 
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feet at the most, a rough cinder concrete floor is laid over the same as a 
preventive against dampness, or if climatic conditions permit, the 
basement is further restricted by foundation walls cutting off entirely 
unexcavated areas, and where the interior foundation walls outline 
the full excavated basement area, it is waterproofed. This has been 
very successful in handling bungalow construction as well as large 
residences, but it requires a careful waterproofing of the walls, and 
floor of the area fully excavated. With the tremendous increase in 
wages showing no signs of abatement for the time being, any saving 
per square foot on the basement is of vital importance to the owner’s 
pocket. 


EFERRING to our second item—plumbing. It is possible to 
R economize by the highest concentration of fixtures and the sub- 
stitution of enameled cast iron for the more elaborate porcelain 
equipment. This means that the laundry equipment, the kitchen and 
bathroom fixtures are brought as close to one another as possible. 
Instead of following the general rule of placing the laundry tubs in 
the basement, they can be installed on the rear porch. This means a 
saving of many dollars on the plumbing bill, by effecting a concen- 
tration of the fixtures, and the housekeeper swears by it as a saver of 
steps. For Eastern climates it is possible to glass in the screen porch 
for the winter, and thus obviate the problem of weather. 

The kitchen is far too often neglected by the architect—the house- 
wife’s point of view is not studied to facilitate the easy handling of the 
work which helps to keep the Lord of the Mansion’s stomach and 
temper in a happy state. Tiling appeals to every housewife. In our 
economic home, a wainscoting runs around the room to a height of four 
feet ruled off to resemble white tile, hard finish cement being used. 
Sinks are too often pushed into some poorly lighted corner of the 
kitchen. In our economic home it pays to bring out the sink and place 
it before the windows. The commodious drain board is an excellent 
economy which saves working space in the long run. Above the sink 
are windows raised higher than the customary distance from the floor; 
the sill being a clear four feet from the floor. It is thus possible to put 
in twelve inches of tile to run along the drain board and get rid of an 
unsanitary state of affairs which is found in many supposedly well- 
designed homes—the window sills sometimes drop below a sink 
making them a catch-all of dirty cloths, etc., because the architect 
insisted that the windows on the elevation must show the same height 
from the ground. The height of the sink has been increased to save 
the tired back; if the mistress of the home is to do her own work, she, 
herself, will govern the exact height. Ice boxes are essential in sum- 
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mer in the hot Eastern climate. Many things find their place even in 
the warmest days in a cooling closet built in one end of the kitchen 
from floor to ceiling. This is cooled by the proper arrangement of 
vents, top and bottom, and materially reduces the cost of his summer 
visits. 

The third feature of the home kitchen is a commodious dresser 
with sliding boards, flour closets, etc., which is built into the room itself 
as part of the general contract. 

The pantry, convenient to kitchen and dining room, accommo- 
dates in its various fixtures stores and china. The wood trim through- 
out is absolutely plain, devoid of dust-catching mouldings, and in its 
ivory coat of paint, is easily cleaned. The kitchen and pantry floors 
are a composition floor with sanitary base, and always look fresh and 
neat, saving the constant painting of a wooden floor. 

The dining and living room, connected with casement doors 
give an added area to each room and the many narrow but high win- 
dows insure ample light with a very good artistic effect. The stairway 
has plain square balustrades, painted white, with stained mahogany 
rail. The floors of hall, dining room and living room are of plain oak, 
mill run, thus saving labor and expense of hand scraping. 

The chamber is light and airy, the position of the windows 
allowing cross ventilation in every case; one room can be used as a 
sleeping porch, with hinged sash which can be removed in summer. 
Two coats of hard wall plaster is used throughout. The plumbling 
fixtures are an attractive enameled iron. The walls of the bath room 
have the same imitation tiling used in the kitchen, but the luxury of a 
tiled floor is here secured in addition. 

The third major problem in economization is the exterior. Here 
the problem confronting the architect is to please the average owner 
with an artistic affair which is in good taste yet which is characterized 
by the greatest simplicity. Here is where so many architects fail. 
They either fall back upon some stereotyped (Colonial) design which 
admits but slight modification from its brothers and sisters, or a 
strained effect is achieved by a poor sense of proportion. This is per- 
haps the most exacting test of a competent designer—meeting the 
needs of a small owner economically, and at the same time, imparting 
to this type of residential construction, a charm which we call indi- 
vidual. Primarily this is a question of proportion, the placing of 
windows, the contour of the roof, breaking it up by dormers or gables 
which do not introduce costly structural difficulties, a securing of a 
carefully balanced mass, in other words. 

Nothing is more satisfactory than a plastered exterior which has 
been left medium rough in two-coat work, no wooden casings around 
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the windows, the plastering returning around the paint to the frame. 
Much expense can be spared on this work, by the use of galvanized 
wire of 1” mesh, instead of the more costly patents that are on the 
market today. This is only advocated where every dollar is to count; 
but homes erected ten years ago are still standing, finished with this 
method. The shingled roof, with its double shingled ridge and eaves, 
painted a brick red is hard to make from tile. The porches and steps 
are of common brick laid flat, and are durable, with little difference in 
cost of wood, taking into consideration the constant painting of the 
latter. 


The economy of this type of construction has been demonstrated 
as a way out for the builder. Anyone who is familiar with the charm 
of the English village or the French country-side can but feel a sense 
of repugnance when confronted with the stereotyped rows of dwell- 
ings on the outskirts of New York, run out as though they were mill 
moulding. A great step forward has been taken in American com- 
munities in the last ten years in the development of detached homes 
which have individuality. After all, the bulk of such construction must 
be for the man of moderate means unless community planning becomes 
a more general practice in solving the workman’s housing problem. 

It is to this average owner that a good architect today can be of 
such great service if he conscientiously turns to the solving of the three 
considerations herein outlined. No home seeker can do better than 
to go to an architect who has a reputation for protecting his client’s 
interest, securing honest economization through skillful planning, 
and who brings to this proportionately least remunerative of busi- 
nesses, so far as he is concerned, his sympathetic skill. 


[Eprror’s Nore: On page 245 we are showing two houses of 
Mr. Hodges’ which seem to us especially valuable as solutions of the 
high cost of building the small house. If you will study the floor plans 
carefully of these two houses you will realize that every detail is 
worked out with a view to economical construction as well as for con- 
venience and comfort. Mr. Hodges has made a very special study 
for years of the small house and since building has become more 
expensive he used his experience in planning and building homes to 
create the most practical modern dwellings that is in his power. We 
feel that this article we are publishing this month by Mr. Hodges is a 
matter of definite import to the many thousands of people who are 
intending to build this spring. ] 


(Continued on page 245) 
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THE SHOVELS OF THE DEAD: BY MARY 
CAROLYN DAVIES 


Y mother’s made in the old mold and does not understand. 
M She never was an exile out of any land. 

She never was a rebel that railed against a king. 
My mother never felt or dreamed or conquered anything. 


She kept the pathways made her, by shovels of the dead. 

She never tramped the white snow nor wondered where it led. 

She never wished a new thing, she thinks it sad and wild 

That there should be such strange thoughts in the white mind of her 
child. 


She has a gown of gold cloth and maids to come and go, 
She rides abroad in carriages, and does not care or know 
That down the lane a woman keeps house with wifely care 
For seven squalid children and a memory and despair. 


She wishes me to dance and let the young men call 

And speak to me of opera and nothing else at all; 

And if a carefree artist or a shabby bard came in 

And talked of heights and beauty, and life, she’d think that sin. 


There are eager girls who sweep the world without our door. 
There are men who dream and toil and sing and serve the poor; 
Who serve the rich and poor with dreams and soup and bread. 
—lI sit here with my mother and chat at tea, instead. 


I will leave my mother’s house, I will take the road; 

I will carry nothing but a heavy load; 

No loads that are easy, as the load my mother bears; 
But something that will make my back bend like theirs. 


But my mother has no life at all except in me. 

How can I, she bore in pain, still bring her agony? 

Bow her head and dim her eyes to weeping night and day ? 
I am all her future, and I love her and will stay. 


From “Youths Riding”: 
Macmillan & Co., Publishers 
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“PICTURES” IN BRICK, WITH GAR- 
DEN TO MATCH 


HERE is much to be said about purely classic archi- 
tecture for a country house and there is also much 
that may be said in favor of the more romantic type 
of house that, though irregular in form, has a spirit 
about it that is most attractive. If one attempts to 
analyze the charm of an informal house the reason for 

its attractiveness is not easy to discover. In a strictly classic 

house the boundaries seem fixed and complete. It is so per- 
fect in each detail that there is little left to the imagination. It is 

a conscious work of art and much to be commended and admired 

as one admires a person who has reached high altitudes of success. 

But a great many people prefer the unceremonious, unassuming 
and irregular type of house that seems to possess mysterious nooks 
and corners and that bears out the idea that it was impromptu, in- 
spirational, not a carefully worked out piece of art. 

The modern colonial home seems to combine the stately perfec- 
tion of a classic with the romantic charm found when people introduce 
their own sense of design and fitness. A perfect thing, as said before, 
leaves little to the imagination, for it observes the laws already estab- 
lished. It is therefore a trifle hard or severe. It does not express 
the generous, investigating, experimental spirit that accompanies 
those who adventure into art or life. 

In the photographs we are showing of the country home of Mrs. 
J. B. Grouse, Cleveland, Ohio, may be seen that rare combination of 
the classic with the spirit of romance that gives it the indescribable 
sense of individuality and culture. It is traditionally correct. It also 
expresses individuality, a departure, as far as details are concerned, 
from convention without marring the spirit. The face of the house 
is reticent as is demanded of so dignified a structure. Though stately, 
as such a noble structure demands, it is neither cold nor repellent. 
It is not solid, heavy, ponderous in a dead way, but buoyant, full of 
life. There is nothing queer or exotic about it, that might perhaps 
give it interest for a day or a short period of time. It is designed in 
a way that will make it outlive fads. As long as it stands it will be 
beautiful, irrespective of time or periods. 

One advantage that an architect has in building a home of this 
magnitude is that the owner can afford to make something beautiful 
so the architect is not hampered by necessity for rigid economy. The 
grounds are large enough for him to build properly. Generally there 
is a choice of sites on so extensive a property, so the architect can 
place the house to the best advantage, face it where sun can pour in 
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Frank B. Meade & James M. Hamilton, Architects 
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“PICTURES” IN BRICK 


and give it a framing of trees. He can design, as Ruskin says, “with 
a thought for shadows.” He knows that the sun will play upon his 
design, picking out the fineness of its details while the shadows will 
emphasize the beauty of its masses. 


N architect gains enthusiasm from a beautiful site. He also gains 
opportunity for exercise of his imagination in so large a house 
that is denied him in a smaller. Also he has to deal with people 

of taste and culture with whom it is an inspiration to work. Thus he 
is not handicapped and therefore produces something that is fine, an 
honor to owner, state and nation. 

Brick is most acceptable for a country house. It is obtainable 
in almost any part of our country and the variations in the size of 
the brick, in its texture and color and the infinite possibilities of laying 
it up in patterns and in bonds of different widths and colors, adds 
to its fitness for country houses. It is always possible to find brick- 
layers who are able to lay up a wall correctly, but it is not always 
possible to find workmen who have the art of handling stone. The 
expense of keeping up a brick house is small. It never needs paint- 
ing, and if by chance the smoke of the city drifts out to it, it can be 
cleaned at small expense. 

Rough brick is especially suitable for country houses not only 
because of its color, which unites it with the surrounding tones of 
nature, but because in texture it is quite similar to the foliage of 
plants all about it. Polished brick is more suitable to a city where 
there is smoke and dust. The smooth surface is better able to contend 
with such conditions than the rough surface which absorbs instead of 
shakes off the dust. 

Experts have advised people planning to build a brick house to 
avoid brick liable to discoloration by the presence of salts in the clay. 
A properly made brick is impervious to water, which is another point 
in its favor. Even with the best of care brick can not be made exactly 
alike. There is always a variation of tone, darker or lighter, accord- 
ing to their nearness to the heat when baked. Thus there is always a 
most excellent quality of light in a brick wall. In a painted wall 
there is no variation of tone and it is therefore lifeless unless trees or 
shrubs cast their shadows upon it. 

In recent years the brick industry has made tremendous strides 
toward improvement in both the texture and coloring of this product. 
A rather unusual use for brick is the ornamentation of stucco houses 
—a set pattern in brick around the door and window trims, adds a 
bit of color and breaks up the monotony of the one solid stucco tone in 
a way that is delightful. 
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SOME INTERESTING BOOKS REVIEWED 
BY MARGUERITE WILKINSON 


ANE AUSTEN” by O. W. Firkins (Henry Holt & 
Co.) proves that the author is not merely a “gentleman 
and a scholar,” although he is both. It shows that he 
has cross-questioned life and personality as he has found 
them in the books of the redoubtable Jane and else- 
where. He has found convincing answers. And they 
are presented with the well-made wit already familiar 
to readers of Mr. Firkins’ criticism, and in a style that 

fits his thought as the glove the hand. 

The book begins with a prudent madrigal in which Mr. Firkins 
shows how many adjectives he has found in the English language that 
have five syllables, “I” as an initial letter and “able” as an ending. 
This able composition is not exactly a poem. Perhaps it is not meant to 
be. One wonders. Yet it is too sedate to be mere verse even if one 
could suspect Mr. Firkins of the frivolity of mere verse-making. It 
pains me to be colloquial—and at his expense—but these sober stanzas 
may be defined as an intellectual “stunt,” an example of what can be 
done with “correct thought in flawless meter.” The virtues of Mr. 
Firkins’ prose rise up and smite him. If he were a cobbler one might 
suggest—but it is a small part of the book. 

The first half of the book provides an analysis and discussion of 
Miss Austen’s novels taken one by one. Her admirers will be likely 
to find their thought of her work clarified and their enjoyment of it 
increased by what Mr. Firkins has to say. Or with this book on the 
library, it would be quite possible to pass a college examination on 
the works of Jane Austen without reading any of them. Yet it is not 
a large book. A great deal is put into closely and strongly knit sen- 
tences, and much more is suggested. A quiet chuckle is inevitable 
when reading comment like the following: 

“Of Mrs. Clay little is visible but her freckles and her projecting 
tooth; the most exacting reader craves no more. Mrs. Smith is that 
virtuous woman in reduced circumstances to whom so many novels 
have offered asylum. Her innocence hardly extenuates her dullness.” 

The latter part of the book is given over to comment on Miss 
Austen’s life and personality. Here Mr. Firkins betrays an enthusi- 
asm and reveals an intuitive power which deserves applause. He is 
careful to let us know Jane Austen (taking the liberty of using her 
Christian name as he would not be likely to use that of Dickens or 
Thackeray) as a frank, wholesome, practical and inspiriting woman 
of the world. 

“If Jane Austen struggled and aspired,” he says, “she wrote six 
novels without introducing a character that struggled and aspired, 
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SOME INTERESTING BOOKS 


and I am not sure that this reticence is human. It is safer to assume 
that morality and religion made upon Miss Austen certain claims as 
definitive and imperative as the butcher’s and grocer’s bills, and that 
they were as readily placated and as effectually put aside by the 
liquidation of these claims as the butcher and the grocer by the appli- 
cation of pounds, shillings and pence.” 


In short, this is an admirable book, one of the best of its kind 
written this year. 


‘*L,LEGEND” by Clemence Dane (Macmillan) is really a remark- 

able book psychologically and artistically. The heroine, Madala 
Grey, a large-hearted woman of genius, dies at about the time the 
story begins and is never introduced to the reader in living flesh and 
blood. She is presented only in the talk of the literary group of which 
she was a member and chiefly in the talk of the woman-critic who had 
posed as her best friend. This woman, sinister and feline as only a 
brilliantly intellectual woman could be, is jealous of Madala Grey and 
therefore, as soon as she is dead, begins the work of creating a false 
legend of her genius. She makes the group see Madala, the heroine, 
through her eyes,—or tries to. Most of these men and women who had 
been friends of the dead genius accept the warped account of her. 
Two of them rebel against it and are brought near together in their 
rebellion, Jenny Summer, through whose mouth the story is told, and 
Kent Rehan, who had loved Madala. But—and this is the remark- 
able fact about the book—the true quality of Madala emerges and con- 
fronts the reader whole and sane and beautiful in spite of the feline 
critic and the small-minded and successful coterie of intellectuals who 
gossip about her. Their chatter and misunderstandings only serve to 
portray her more clearly. 

The whole action of the novel takes place within about twenty- 
four hours and in one room. Therefore it observes the classic unities. 
And the mood becomes more tense from chapter to chapter until the 
climax comes at the end—an apparition and a contest of wills subtly 
and astonishingly presented. This is a novel that might have been 
a play. 

No book that I have read recently gives a better account of the 
little pryings and probings and meannesses of a literary clique under 
the wrong influence, or presents more truthfully the contrast between 
the great and those who are simply successful. 


‘*TATTERDEMALION” by John Galsworthy (Scribners) is a 

collection of short stories and prose sketches by the well-known 
novelist whose creed is beauty. About half of these sketches deal with 
the effects of the war on the lives of humble people—not the usual and 
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obvious narratives of the trench, of which there have been many, but 
the more subtle and profound narratives of what happened in the 
hearts of men and women. The other stories are simply little “cross- 
sections of life,” not closely related to the war. And because it is 
impossible to review a book of short stories adequately in a few para- 
graphs it seems best to quote from “A Green Hill Far Away” what 
Mr. Galsworthy has to say of war and peace, in relation to his creed 
of beauty. 

“Can wars, then, ever cease? Look in men’s faces, read their 
writings, and beneath masks and hypocrisies note the restless creeping 
of the tiger spirit! There has never been anything to prevent the mil- 
lennium except the nature of the human being. There are not enough 
lovers of beauty among men. It all comes back to that. Not enough 
who want the green hills far away—who naturally hate disharmony, 
and the greed, ugliness, restlessness, cruelty, which are its parents and 
its children.” 


“THE LAND THEY LOVED?” by G. D. Cummins (Macmillan) 

is a story of a woman who does housework, not the stupid, unin- 
telligent and insensitive sort of a person that fiction usually assigns to 
that position, but a woman of fine intuition and much personal dignity. 
After “working out” a number of years in this country, she goes back 
to Ireland and finds that the two brothers who were rivals for her hand 
and heart have quarreled about the war, one taking the side of the 
Irish against England, and one going to fight in the English army. 
A wholesome sort of book, this. 


A NUMBER of new anthologies are ready now, including Mr. 

Braithwaite’s Magazine Verse for 1919, “The Book of Modern 
British Verse” by the same author (Small Maynard), Louis Unter- 
meyer’s “Modern American Poetry” (Harcourt, Brace and Howe), 
a collection for young people in high schools and colleges, and “Songs 
of the Cattle Trail and Cow Camp,” a collection of cowboy ballads 
from the far West. 

Perhaps this last is the most interesting, since it is an attempt to 
preserve for posterity the folk ballads that have come out of a typically 
American civilization, a civilization that is fast changing. The best 
contributions are those of Henry Herbert Knibbs and Badger Clark. 
High Chin Bob, one of Badger Clark’s heroes, is splendidly imag- 
ined, and has a vitality that should be presented in more than one 
ballad. Mr. Lomax, who has edited this book very ably, gives Mr. 
Clark’s poem about High Chin Bob as it was originally written, and 
then a cowboy version with modifications. 
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Touchstone Houses 


TOUCHSTONE HOUSES THAT ARE DESIGNED 
WITH ECONOMY AND BEAUTY 


E have had so many requests for a Touchstone House which 
\ \ combines the livable features of a bungalow with the roominess 

of the two-story house, that in planning Touchstone House 
Number Seventy-one we have designed a home that is small enough 
for the family of two and that also provides space for two or three 
more persons if the second floor is finished. 

Like every Touchstone House this charming design is planned 
to make a comfortable, practical and beautiful home at the smallest 
possible cost; to give a plan with plenty of closets, a cheerful, efficient 
kitchen, easy access from one room to another; and an exterior with an 
interesting and picturesque outline. 

If you plan to do your own work, the light, airy kitchen will 
appeal to you, and everybody knows that a pleasant place to work, 
with a comfortable sleeping room, does much to keep a maid contented. 
The Toucustonr MaGazineE feels that the architect is the person 
who can and must solve the servant problem. For this reason we make 
a special study of the kitchen. The sink in this kitchen is under the 
window and the ice box in the pantry is also under a window, thus 


TOUCHSTONE 
COTTAGE 
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insuring sanitary conditions. The iceman 
reaches the icebox from the small side 
porch which saves much time in cleaning 
up. In one corner of the kitchen is a most 
desirable closet for brooms, brushes, vac- 
uum cleaner, ironing board, etc. 

The pantry is so arranged that service 
to the dining room is simple, and also serves 
as a stop-gap for sounds and odors that may 
stray from the kitchen. 

The dining room has windows on two 
sides and in the living room there is an 
interesting group of five windows which 
should, if possible, face toward the south 
and a garden. The big, roomy fireplace is 
arranged in the most economical fashion 
so that the kitchen may have a coal range 
if desired. The coat closet right inside the 
entrance door is convenient both for the 
family and guests. 

Quiet and seclusion are secured for the 
first floor bedrooms by the clever arrange- 
ment of the small square hall which sep- 
arates them from the other rooms. The ar- 
chitect has achieved the unusual in manag- 
ing to get a window into this hall. The 
closet in this hall is the logical place for 
linen, comfortables, etc. Each of these bed- 
rooms has windows on two sides and ample 
closet space. 
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Upstairs you will find two bedrooms— 
two large closets in each—with a conveni- 
ently placed bathroom. These rooms may 
be finished later, but the fact that they are 
there adds much to the value of the house 
from a selling standpoint. 

The exterior, as we plan it, is in stone, 
but Touchstone Houses are sufficiently elas- 
tic in design to allow the owner to build of 
the material he prefers. We always sug- 
gest the use of the material which can be 
obtained easily in the locality selected. We 
have placed this house on a hillside and if 
placed this way there will be space for a 
large room under the living room, which 
could be used for a playroom, billiard room, 
or some special individual family need. 
Shingle, slate or tile can be used for roofing. 
Against the curved stone wall of the terrace, 
shrubbery is massed with vines growing 
over the stone work, softening the joints 
and adding their play of light and shade. 
The railing of the porch stairs would look 
best in black iron. The exterior window 
frames and sash could be painted apple 
green or some other soft shade that blends 
well with the natural color of the stone. 


OR those who prefer all the sleeping 
rooms upstairs, we have designed 
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TOUCHSTONE COTTAGE NO. 71. FIRST 
FLOOR PLAN. 


Touchstone House Number 72. This house 
can be used comfortably by a family of 
three or four. The stairs to the attic which 
is provided for storage, lead up from the 
small front room which we have arranged 
for a sewing-room, but which should also 
be used for a small study. There are four 
closets on this loor—one in each of the bed- 
rooms and a linen closet in the hall. The 
bathroom is placed so that it can be reached 
easily from all the bedrooms. 

Downstairs the architect has achieved 
the spaciousness so difficult in the small 
house. He has done this by building the 
house around the unusually large living 
room with its cheerful fireplace and charm- 
ing dining nook and by having the stairs 
to the second floor lead up directly from 
the living room. The design is carried 
out in such a way that the living room has 
light and air from four directions—from 
the interesting groups of three windows on 
the front and side; from the two double 
windows in the dining nook; and from the 
window at the foot of the stairs and the 
one half-way up. 

The kitchen is very large for a house of 








this. size. The sink is in the best possible 
place—right under a window where the 
pleasant outlook relieves the monotony of 
dishwashing and the light and air prevent 
the harboring of germs. There are never 
any dark corners in the efficiently planned 
Touchstone kitchen. To make housework 
simple, easier and as interesting as possible 
is one of our most important aims. In this 
particular Touchstone kitchen there are 
presses for brooms and brushes and _ the 
many things needed here. 

The exterior of the house is planned with 
a gentle curve to cover the entrance porch 
and vestibule in order to give the exterior 
the low, sweeping appearance that adds so 
much to the small house. Delightful dorm- 
ers are introduced to further this scheme. 

The material suggested is stucco with a 
rough cast surface on metal lath. Stucco 
in a soft, ivory tint can be used with roofing 
of a rich, reddish brown or dull, moss green. 
There are so many good rooting materials 
that the selection can be based safely on the 
amount you wish to spend. There is very 
little outside woodwork on this house, and 
if this is painted ivory white the house will 
be in one general tone which does not tend 
to make the house look smaller than it 
really is. 

We feel that no house should ever be 
planned without a garden, and this is espe- 
cially true of the stucco house. Picture 
this ivory-white model with brightly colored 
roof in the midst of 
vines and shrubs, with 
glorious red gerani- 
ums and hollyhocks, 
vari - colored nastur- 
tiums, brilliant zin- 
nias, asters and 
chrysanthemums in 
season. 
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Helps 

Roofing: One man- 
ufacturer is putting 
out a roofing slate 
that is made especially 
for each job. Thus 
the texture, scale, etc., 
can be kept in perfect 
harmony with the 
architectural idea. 
The lengths are 
broken and have a: 


natural, uneven ap- 
pearance. The colors 
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are varied, rose, with a hint of lavender, 
rich, moss greens, mottled grays and reds, 
etc. 

Heating: Pipeless Heaters are gaining 
many friends. They are a rather new idea 
to most of us, but are well worth investi- 
gation. They are not suitable for every 
house and the reliable manufacturers will 
not put them in a house where they will not 
give satisfactory service. These manufac- 
turers also guarantee their furnaces. The 
pipeless furnace should be studied espect- 
ally by people who are remodelling, as it 
is easy to install and comparatively inex- 
pensive. 

Bathroom Fixtures: The white enamel- 
finished bathroom accessories are most in- 
viting. They seem to guarantee that im- 
maculate cleanliness and freshness that 
every woman desires in her bathroom. They 
are made of metal, covered with a spray 
of enamel, and are guaranteed not to craze. 
break or pull loose from the wall. These 
fixtures are most reasonably priced. 


Lighting: The old farm house candle 
sconce brings the quaint colonial atmosphere 
to the modern home. It is fitted with 
electric wiring and a pale yellow arti- 
ficial candle and flame bulb. Colonial light- 
ing fixtures and hardware add so much 
charm and individuality to a home that it 
is wise to have part of the fixtures planned 
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for them, if one cannot have them through- 
out the entire house. 


e 

Hall Coverings: large wall paper 
house is offering an interesting personal 
service to anyone who cares to ask for it 
They have an experienced interior decora- 
tor who will send you practical suggestions 
fora complete color scheme for every room 
in your house. In this way you can have 
the valuable advice of an expert without 
charge or obligation. 

The Gas Range plus the Fireless Cooker: 
For cooking, the gas range with the fire- 
less cooking attachment closely approaches 
the ideal. Everybody knows that the quick 
searing of the gas range is best for broiling 
and roasting, and that the slow, even heat of 
the tireless cooker gives the best results for 
stews, casseroles, cereals, etc. Some genius 
has combined the two methods, with excel- 
lent results in the cooking, and a welcome 
reduction in the gas bill. 


Tue Toucustone has a real desire to 
serve you; to help you make the home you 
long for; to do everything to bring beauty 
and comfort to that home. Write us your 
personal home-building problems! We will 
help you with them. 
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BEAUTIFUL 


POSSIBILITIES OF BEAUTY 
IN THE STAIRWAYS 


NE of the most beautiful features of 
the very early Colonial houses was 
the stairway. In delicacy of design, 

grace of sweep they are not to be excelled. 
One of the distinguishing points of these 
old stairways that still serve as models of 
design, was the mahogany rises, treads and 
hand rails. The ballisters were always 
finely proportioned, delicately slender, never 
heavy or clumsy. In some of the old houses 
these ballisters were carved and made by 
hand. Some of them were sawed instead of 
turned. In the beautiful stairway shown 
with this article at Salem, Massachusetts, 
designed by the master architect, McIntire, 
in 1800, the ballisters are shown kept wide 
apart and the round top much smaller than 
the square base. The newel is of the sim- 
plest form, slightly swelled toward the 
bottom. 

An interesting substitution of 
the newel may be noted in the 
photograph of the Parker-Inches- 
Emery house built in 1818, at 40 
Beacon Street, Boston, Massachu- 
setts. A modern version of this 
same gracefully curved newel may 
be seen in a house designed by the 
architects Duhring, Okie & Zieg- 
ler. This stairway is more ornate 
than some of the older models and 
the rises are white and treads ma- 
hogany. Modern reproduction of 
wall paper suitable to Colonial 
stairway may be observed on the 
wall. 

Another interesting example of 
modern work may be observed in 
this same article. We have refer- 
ence to the brick-floored entrance 
and clever concealing of heating 
system by the low table upon 
which flowers or books could rest. 
In this case the entire stairway is 
white, the only bit of mahogany 
showing being the hand rail. A 
carpet, soft to the feet, carries out 
the modern demand for greater 
comfort. The wall paper in this 
hall is of the intricate, all-over 
pattern of flowers and leaves that 
give a quality and color in a rich 
way without the strong sense of 
pattern that far too often catches 
the eve and holds it. 


STAIRWAYS 


Though the hall primarily acts as a hub 
around which the rest of the house revolves 
it also serves to give the key to the entire 
spirit of the house. Some halls from which 
the stairway rises in generous wide sweep 
indicate at once that hospitality is regarded 
as one of the chief joys of a home. Some- 
times the entrance hall is smaller with no 
glimpses from it into rooms on either side 
This is purely utilitarian and seems to shut 
out the visitor, keeping away from him all 
glimpses of family life. Occasionally one 
finds an old hall that affords the visitor 
glimpse of the garden at the rear, thus ser\ 
ing as a sort of surprise and an indication 
that the garden is a beloved part of the 
house. To make this glimpse possible the 
stair steps must run primly up each side of 
the hall, taking up as little space as possible 
and meeting on a common landing above 
the back doorway. 

In a very small house the expense of 
building a beautiful stairway is quite an 





STAIRWAY IN AN OLD HOUSE IN SALEM 
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GUSTAVE COURBET 








A STAIRWAY OF GREAT GRACE. 


important item. The stairs, therefore, are 
often put at the back of the hall, their deco- 
rative value sacrificed for the greater space 
and less expense involved. In large coun- 
try houses, however, the stairway is often 
made the most pronounced feature of the 


THE POSITION OF GUSTAVE 
COURBET IN FRENCH ART 
(Continued from page 208) 
family, an old musician. This picture 
brought him an immediate local glory. He 
had done credit to his own town and the 
people were flattered. But this affection he 
soon changed into fury when he painted the 
picture called “The Interment,” in which he 
painted a village group from his own town, 
most of them terrible caricatures; a great 
picture, but cruel to the people who had so 
willingly posed at his request. The people 
who hated him called him the cleverest 
caricaturist of his age, others called him a 
frightful savage, a lover of the ugly. And 
the poor people who had posed as his models 

were terribly mortified. 
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entire house. Chance is here given 
fora dignified, graceful sweep from 
bottom to the top of the house. 

Of course, we know that in the 
more simple economic modern 
houses these lovely curved stair- 
ways are impossible. They are far 
too expensive and take the kind of 
cabinet making not easy to find 
nowadays, but we can bear in mind 
that the placing of a stairway is 
very important and we can arrange 
to build some little space around it 
even if its construction is of the 
simplest. A flight of narrow stairs, 
placed in a long narrow hall is the 
most unhospitable, uninviting ap- 
proach to a home. If you can place 
the stairs well back in the hall with 
space at one side allowing a single 
turn in the stairway and then fur- 
nish your front hall attractively 
without greatly increasing expense. 
you have made the first impression 
of vour home cheerful and spacious 

The one place where you must 
have color in your house is the en- 
trance hall. This, of course, 1s not 
easy to acquire in the actual stair- 
way except with a bright blue or 
emerald green or orange stair carpet 
but you can have your curtains 
bright and your rugs cheerful and if your 
house is very inexpensive and the stair rail 
of pine you can use some brilliant paint on 
both railing and steps. It is also interest- 
ing to use plain velvet stair runners in 
brilliant colors in a white hall. . 


But Courbet took all this calmly. “I have 


made them as they are,” he said. ‘The 


ugliness is real. Why are they annoyed?” 


“Ts it my fault.” he once said, “if the 
material interests of life, the pettiness of a 
little town, the egotism of the narrow life 
have set their claws upon the bourgeois?” 

But with all the personal antagonism that 
Courbet stirred up about him in his own 
village of Ornans, in Paris, wherever he 
lived, he was nevertheless an artist so great 
that he left his mark not only upon his own 
epoch but his race and his nation. And be 
cause of his creative power, his profound 
research, his rare gift of execution, Courbet 
truly merits the homage of modern critics 


who must recognize in him one of the 
supreme artists of the second half of the 


nineteenth century. 














MAKING A PORCH 


MAKING A PORCH INTO A 
BEDROOM: AND THE USE 
OF CHINTZ FOR COLOR 


HAT can be more decorative for 

summer homes than chintz! Gay 

as a bed of flowers, it transforms 
the humiiest of rooms in a most magical 
manner. There is something charmingly 
festive about a well designed bit of chintz. 
Nothing can dim its gay spirit. Of course 
there are some kinds of chintz that are so 
dismally ugly that they are not worthy even 
to be referred to. We are speaking of the 
modern chintzes, designed by artists, col- 
ored as exquisitely as a pastel or as brilliant 
as a palette of a modern futurist. 

Whenever in doubt as to what to do with 
a gloomy room, a bright sunporch, a dining 
room that needs freshening, a bedroom that 
must be prepared for an honored guest, 
chintz can always be counted upon. It 
comes in every shade known to the mind of 
man, in formal, whimsical and playful de 
sign, in flowers, scrolls, stripes, with chil- 
dren and funny animals for nursery use and 
can even be found perfectly reproducing the 
nymphs and shepherdesses beloved in Colo- 
nial days. From France we get 
the most marvelously colored and 
designed chintzes. From England 
patterns as rich and intricate as 
tapestries that hang in palaces. So 
there is no lack of choice in color 
or style to fit the smallest or 
largest purse. 

The photograph shown on this 
page is a good example of how a 
few curtains and counterpanes of 
chintz or some similar fabric of 
linen or cotton can lift even a 
makeshift room into beauty. This 
charming bedroom with trees and 
flowers almost pushing a way into 
it is most evidently an after 
thought, a corner of the porch, in- 
geniously transformed into sleep- 
ing quarters. The treatment of 
the windows is especially interest- 
ing with its row of books across 
the top. There is much decora- 
tive value in a row of books. 
Through the art of the publishers 
they make a vivid appeal to the 
eye and through the magic of the 
authors they appeal to the imagi- 
nation. 

It is all very well to use silks, 


INTO A BEDROOM 


velvets and brocades for the sumptuous, 
formal city house, but for the country home 
washable materials of linen and cotton are 
far more suitable. They can be kept im- 
maculate, echo the spirit of the outdoors 
in color and design and satisfy every 
esthetic requirement. Many women in- 
dulge their love of beauty by making their 
own summer draperies, by designing their 
own block-printed curtains and by dyeing 
hangings for all the rooms of the house. 

One porch of this nature I saw last Sum 
mer all done in a cheap orange cotton. .\t 
the windows was hung orange tarlton a 
single width flat against the windows and 
full for side curtains. It was too lovely and 
cheerful for words. Over the beds was a 
most wonderful coarse orange texture which 
[ found had been originally plain un- 
bleached muslin dyed to match the orange 
tarlton. The furniture was just odds and 
ends found in the barn of the house. The 
ornaments had been pried off and the plain 
rather good models painted white with bands 
of orange and black. There were some rag 
rugs of orange, black, blue and white and 
the result was a most cheerful, delightful, 
inviting sleeping porch. 





IT COULDN’T BE MORE COZY 
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A GRACEFUL BIRD BATH. 


CONCRETE GARDEN ORNA- 
MENTS 


ONCRETE though as hard as gran- 
ite in its final stage is at first plastic 
as clay and as fluid as water. There- 

fore magic things can be done with it by 
the craftsmen and artists who understand 
its adaptable nature. The Romans as far 
back as 500 B.C. knew how to mix it with 
broken tile and pour it in the form of house 
walls and pavements. It is said that the 
military roads of Rome were built of paving 
stones laid upon beds of concrete and. that 
the concrete is still intact. 

It has remained for American artists to 
find a beautiful use for it in gardens. Even 
an amateur can make simple plant jars, 
benches, sun dials and bird baths that are 
quite satisfactory; though the most beauti- 
ful work is done only by those workers who 
have experimented much with its use. Be- 
cause it can be poured into forms and made 
to take almost any shape, tall, oval vases 
as well as square ones can be made of it. 
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Sometimes the wooden moulds are carved 
so that the finished vase has the appearance 
of having been carved by hand. Still an- 
other way to gain patterns in the jars is to 
remove the mould before the concrete is 
thoroughly set when a design can easily be 
cut in it with a knife by skillful workers. 

Judgment, based on experience, alone is 
able to know just when the concrete is hard 
enough to stand the removal of the frame 
without having it collapse. By a little man- 
agement it is quite possible for figures and 
statues to be moulded and then later re- 
touched, as it were, by hand. This makes 
practically an original or individual piece. 

Another admirable quality of concrete 
which makes it acceptable for garden orna- 
ments is that it can be colored easily. In 
addition to its virtue in the matter of taking 
color easily is another good quality, that 
of holding fast to any bit of colored tile set 
into its surface. By the combined use of 
concrete and hollow tile most beautiful pot- 
tery can be made. 

Our illustrations show several examples 
of concrete pottery suitable for use on porch 
or terrace as well as garden. The Italians 
have shown us how decorative is a row of 
plants in jars. Whether arranged along the 
edge of a terrace or along a garden path, 
they have immensely ornamental effect. 
Sometimes a large jar is placed on the posts 
of a large gateway filled with vines or flow- 
ers. Sometimes they are set in the corner 
of a plot of grass and planted with ivy which 
trails down to the grass and creep along it 
in most graceful manner. Imagine a gar- 
den in winter in which several colored jars 
rest. Such color is a reminder of summer’s 
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CONCRETE FOR GARDEN DECORATION 


warmth and brilliancy and in a way is a 
promise of midsummer color to come. A 
winter garden is never desolate when a jar 
set with colored tile graces it. 

We know of a man who with no experi- 
ence whatsoever in the handling of concrete 
made a most attractive bird bath. The 
pedestal was formed of two pieces of stove 
pipe of different diameters and the concrete 
poured between. The bowl was made of a 
dishpan and wash bowl. With such simple 
tools and with only a knowledge gained 
from a book on how to mix concrete he 
fashioned a most delightful garden orna- 
ment. Rejoicing in such easy success he 
constructed stepping stones of concrete and 
laid them across his lawn to the bird bath. 

It will doubtless be interesting to people 
who like the pleasure of making things to 
be told of a book containing most concise 
and clear directions for the making of con- 
crete articles. It is edited by John T. Fallon 
and its title is “How to Make Concrete 
Garden Furniture and Accessories.” Rob- 
ert M. McBride & Company are the pub- 
lishers. The book tells just how to select, 
test and mix the material, how to make the 
forms and also gives many charming sug- 
gestions in addition to the technical descrip- 
tion for the making of almost any kind of 
garden ornament. 

When’ we first started the gardens for 
THE ToucHsTONE MaGaAzINneE at 118 and 
120 East 30th Street, we found a very diffi- 
cult problem in a high brick wall that 
bounded the south end of the back yard. 
This wall ran up about a story and a half 
and was bleak and flat and in every way 
unbeautiful, but as it belonged to a factory 
back of us there was nothing to be done in 
the way of obliterating it and so we set 
about finding out in 
what way we could 
use the wall to be 
of benefit to the 
garden. 

In the sunlight 
one morning when 
it looked a_ shade 
more ugly than 
usual we decided 
that we would 
make believe that it 
was a garden wall 
and that we had 
built it on purpose 
to shelter the 
garden, that we 
liked it very much 


A USEFUL JAR 
FOR FLOWERS 





A JAR FOR LAWN OR PORCH 


and would make it add to the beauty of the 
place. We discovered happily that it had a 
wide stone coping at the top. Then we got 
permission of the factory people to place 
jars on the top of the coping and also got 
them to promise that the young people in 
the yarn factory would help us protect the 
jars and the things planted in them. 

From this on it was easy. We had the 
loan from the A. & A. Art Company of four 
long well designed concrete boxes, of two 
Roman baskets of concrete fruit and four 
urns. These we arranged in classic distribu- 
tion along the coping after the fashion of an 
old Florentine wall and then we bought many 
jars of ivy, some of the strands eight and 
ten feet long and we planted the ivy in the 
boxes and a lot of rose pink geraniums 
and some vinca. And no one every said 
again, “What a pity you have a factory wall 
there.” The universal comment was “What 
a lovely finish for the garden,” and the flow- 
ers bloomed and the ivy grew to almost as 
high as the wall and the opportunity to do 
all this came through the use of concrete 
jars. Wood boxes would not have out- 
lasted through the winter and ordinary 
plant jars would have blown away but the 
beautiful gray urns and boxes were immov- 
able, a lovely contrast to the old brick wall 
and deep enough to give a good rooting for 
the ivy and geraniums. 

This idea is well worth remembering for 
city gardens. I know of scarcely a back 
yard that hasn’t a side wall of brick or a 
projection of some near-by house of brick. 
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LIVING IN THE GARDEN: 
THE NEED OF COMFORT- 


ABLE AND DURABLE FUR- 
NITURE 
HE furnishing of an outdoor room— 
a garden—is in a way more important 
than that of selecting the fittings for 
rooms formed by the wall of a house. The 
garden room has for ceilirig the blue dome 
of the sky across which fly living frescos 
of birds and butterflies. It is carpeted with 
green grass soft to the feet. In this room 
so marvelously designed by nature, man 
should introduce his own creations rev- 
erently. If he makes a bench or a table, a 
sun-dial or bird bath it should fit in with 
the already existing scheme of things and 
add to the completeness of the scene. A 
bench can be of rustic in certain situations 
and look as though the dryads who live in 
the trees formed it for their own enjoyment. 
But it must be for the right kind of a gar- 
den and properly placed. Such a piece of 
furniture has no place in a formal garden. 
For the more formal type of garden the 
settee, chair and table shown on this page 
are more suitable. They are evidently de- 
signed by man and not by the gods of the 
mountain, and when he introduces these 
things of his own design into a garden of 
his own making, they add greatly to the 
completeness of the picture. They are as 
exquisitely designed as a harp and while sat- 
isfying to the eye they are comfortable for 
the body. Their practical value has not been 
sacrificed for that of art, for they are sub- 
stantially constructed. They are made by 
craftsmen who understand wood, how to 
bend it so that it will stand the alternate 


attacks of burning sun and cold rain, how 
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FURNITURE FOR THE TERRACE 


to season the wood and to paint it. Made 
with so much technical skill and understand- 
ing such pieces will remain beautiful and 
in perfect condition for many years. 

The design shown on this page is only 
one of many equally good models. They 
come in white, cream color, old ivory, spring 
green and of course can be ordered painted 
any such desired color as Holland blue, daf- 
fodil yellow or lilac. Beside the mul- 
tiplicity of simple or elaborate models of 
bench, seat and table are those other de- 
lightful pieces of garden furniture, a rose 
arch, a pergola, a gateway or fence. Gar- 
dens like rooms of the house should not be 
over-crowded with furniture. They should 
be used to complete pictures. Benches 
should be placed where good view can be 
enjoyed or hardy border appreciated. Bird 
baths and sun-dials are invaluable picture 
makers when placed at the intersection of 
paths or in the centre of garden design. 

In the furnishing of city gardens where 
masses of flower color cannot be had, 
painted furniture can be used to great ad- 
vantage. A city garden needs color to keep 
it from looking somber and if flowers will 
not bloom as they do out in the country 
where they get the help of sun and strength- 
ening winds, then color must be visible in 
jars, benches, walks or some such way. A 
bird house painted with bright red roof or 
a weathervane made in imitation of bird 
friends is another charming device for 
getting color interest and beauty in a city 
garden. 

America seems to have established the 
fashion of furnishing gardens in a cosy in- 
timate way and as we learn more and more 
to live out-of-doors the need for such furni- 
ture will increase. 




















SOLVING THE HIGH COST OF BUILDING 


PRACTICAL MODERN 
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A NOVEL TREATMENT OF WALLS 





SHOWING INTERESTING 


A NOVEL 
WALLS 


NE great idea we owe to the makers 
of all kinds of building boards and 
that is the immensely decorative 

value of panels. This ever useful, ever 
handy, economical material by the very na- 
ture of its building must be put on in the 
form of panels. Sometimes it is held in 
place on the frame with narrow strips. Oc- 
casionally an attic room is finished in this 
manner and the formation of the roof 
forces the paneling into extremely decora- 
tive effects. 

Some of these building boards are made 
in a very uninteresting surface and there- 
fore need to be painted or papered. Others 
come in a surface so beautiful that it needs 
no further finish. Still others can hardly 
be told from a plastered wall. Some are so 
thin that a damp or a warm day will cause 
them to wrinkle in a most unsightly manner. 
Others are so skillfully built and so strong 
that they are practically as good as a solid 
plastered wall. 

In the photograph shown on this page of 
a most attractive country home, inspiration 
for use of building boards may be found in 


TREATMENT OF 
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TREATMENT OF WALL AND CEILING. 
the paneled walls. The Japanese know that 
the artistic effect of paneling lies in propor- 
tion. They must be neither too thick nor 
too thin for the room that they adorn. It 
seems natural to hang but a single print or 
a picture on a panel and this again is a good 
thing, for it prevents confusion in a room. 
Too many pictures hanging on a wall give 
a sense of restlessness toa room. The pos 
sibility of making such a decorative mistake 
is modified considerably when the walls are 
paneled. It is not easy to hang a multi- 
plicity of pictures on a paneled wall. 

Part of the attractiveness of the photo- 
graph shown on this page lies in the sense 
of wholesome outdoor life and simple liv- 
ing, which it suggests. The simple, Colo- 
nial furniture, the pinned-together table, 
chintz curtains at the window, all bespeak 
familiarity with simple, rich and delightful 
living. The glimpse out into the porch 
flooded with sunlight and the comfortable 
looking willow chairs indicate that the fam- 
ily finds its most delightful room to be the 
one out of doors. The stout beams, honest, 
simple design of the entire room is an in 
spiration for people who wish to iive in a 
beautiful environment without the useless 
and futile spending of great sums of money. 




















WITH APOLOGIES TO 


WITH APOLOGIES TO SIEG- 
FRIED SASSOON 


[Epzror’s Note: By some most astonishing 
mix-up in the press room, one-half of Mr. Sassoon’s 
article was left out of the May number, and un- 
fortunately it was the most important part, be- 
cause it was Mrs. Wilkinson’s interview with Mr. 
Sassoon in which he said things that we felt to be 
significant to the American public. With the 
deepest apologies to Mr. Sassoon and Mrs. Wilkin- 
son we are continuing this article here in the June 
number of THe Toucusrone and if you find this 
article as interesting as I am sure you will, you 
will look back in the May number and read pages 
142, 143, and 144.] 


I STOOD WITH THE DEAD 
I stood with the Dead, so forsaken and 
still: 
When dawn was grey I stood with the 
Dead. 
And my slow heart said, “You must kill, 
you must kill: 
Soldier, soldier, morning is red.” 
On the shapes of the slain in their crum- 
pled disgrace, 
I stared for a while through the thin cold 
a 
“O lad that I loved, there is rain on your 
face, 
And your eyes are blurred and sick like 
the plain.” 


I stood with the Dead. 
dead; they were dead; 
My heart and my head beat a march of 


They were 


dismay : 
And gusts of the wind came dulled by the 
uns. 
“Fall in!” I shouted. “Fall in for your 
pay!” 


But not all of the poetry in “Picture- 
Show” is sombre, as this is. Turning the 
pages, we come at last to what may be the 
loveliest of all the lyrics written to welcome 
peace, “Everyone Sang.” 


EVERYONE SANG 
Everyone suddenly burst out singing ; 
And I was filled with such delight 
As prisoned birds must find in freedom, 
Winging wildly across the white 
Orchards and dark-green fields; 
and out of sight. 


on—0n— 


-veryone’s voice was suddenly lifted; 
And beauty came like the setting sun: 


SIEGFRIED SASSOON 


My heart was shaken with tears ; and horroi 
Drifted away. O, but Everyone 
Was a bird; and the song was wordless ; 
The singing will never be done. 


HAT of the man who has sounded 

these depths of anguish and joy? 

When the war began Seigfried Sas- 
soon was 27 years old, educated at Marl- 
borough and Cambridge, a “hard rider to 
hounds,” a keen crieketer, an amateur in 
music. He wrote gently idyllic poetry that 
was printed privately for his friends, not 
published. Probably everything in his life 
had helped to develop in him that refine- 
ment of sensitivity which, although it mag- 
nifies joys, deepens the capacity for suffer- 
ing. 

Then came the war and he served with 
the Infantry, became a captain in the Royal 
Welsh Fusiliers, and won the Military Cross 
in May, 1916. He has earned the right to 
say what he thinks about war. 

Knowing that readers of THe Toucn- 
STONE would wish to know more of Mr. 
Sassoon, I talked with him for a few mo- 
ments at tea-time, one afternoon, feeling 
sorry, the while, that anyone must trouble 
him to go over and over in his mind the 
things through which he has lived. He is 
tall and lean and alert, somewhat restive in 
manner ; both young and old, both keen and 
gentle. I asked him what could be done to 
avoid the possibility of another great war. 

“T don't know,” he said; “I’m not an 
economist, a statesman. I’m only learning 
like everybody else. Everybody asks me 
what can be done about war as if I were 
the only man who ever hated it. Why, we 
all hate it. What we need is organized 
hatred of war,—particularly among women. 
The deeds that seem most heroic to many 
women are not the really heroic things— 
going over the top and killing a couple of 
men and taking a machine gun—that’s just 
going mad, just part of the job. The things 
that are most heroic in war are the things 
that are never mentioned—little things that 
men do for each other when nobody knows. 

“Life is mostly conflict,” he continued. 
“Young men will always need adventure— 
some outlet for their heroic energies. But 
it need not be killing. Liberty is not always 
bought by bloodshed. I know war. I know 
all the moods of it. I have been through 
them all. In my poems I tell what it is 
like. That’s all.” 

He paused for breath and then went on. 

“T began by feeling just like all the others. 
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I knew the ‘death-and-glory’ mood. I 
wrote ‘Absolution’ (one of the first poems 
in ‘The Old Huntsman,’ written in the spirit 
of Rupert Brooke’s ‘Soldier Sonnets’) be- 
fore I ever got to the front. I had to get 
into it. I never could have been content 
otherwise. The change came after I had 
gone through with the thing once. All of 
us hoped then that it was a war to end war. 
But I tried to get the truth into my poems 
without being didacticand literary. I think 
‘To Any Dead Officer’ (in ‘Counter-At- 
tack’) is one of the best. I tried to write 
my poetry in the real language of soldiers; 
when soldiers liked my poems I knew they 
were of some value as evidence against 
war.” 

“We've heard that you are a socialist,” I 
said. “Do you think socialism could pre- 
vent war?” 

“IT don’t like the word ‘socialism,’” he 
said. “Like Bolshevism, it means too many 
things. But I am on the side of the workers 
as I was on the side of the private soldier. 
I am interested in politics because it is a 
part of the fight to build a better world. 
The real workers have never wanted wars. 
In England labor is now trying to get more 
than just higher wages—much more. They 
want a higher standard of life, and they are 
willing to make sacrifices to get it.” 

Then, with a word or two, we wandered 

. 


away from war and politics and back to 
poetry. It was as if the sun had returned 
after a storm. For a moment I saw him 
not as the stern young poet of war, but as 
the poet of nature and music, of youth’s 
Paradise. 

“There are several great poets to-day,” 
he said, “but the greatest of them all is 
Thomas Hardy. He is eighty years old, 
but hale and hearty. Like all really great 
men he is amazingly modest and simple. 
He writes of things he has known and un- 
derstood with unflinching sincerity. He 
has brought a new note into poetry, often 
sombre, but always filled with a profound 
pity for humanity. He is a countryman, 
and when you walk or talk with him he 
seems just like an ordinary man, till sud- 
denly—somehow—you know he is an old 
magician.” 

When he named Thomas Hardy, that 
grand old man of English literature, as the 
greatest of living poets, I had a clue, at once, 
to the firmness of his own work. We build 
our shrines to fit the gods we worship. And 
when he spoke happily of the greatness of 
Thomas Hardy’s poetry it was as if 

Everyone’s voice was suddenly lifted 
And beauty came like the setting sun. 

“The Old Huntsman,” “Counter-Attack”’ 
and “Picture-Show” are published by E. P. 
Dutton & Co. 





AMERICAN FABRICS FOR 
HOME DECORATION 


APESTRIES for the walls, velvets 
for curtains and rich silks for uphol- 
steries in olden days were for kings, 
queens and noblemen only. Today, how- 
ever, thanks to the scientific skill of Amer- 
ican weavers, the rich color and beautiful 
texture that completed the beauty of old 
castles and manor-houses are now to be en- 
joyed by almost everyone. Decorators, 
whether professionals of great experience 
or the woman of good taste who furnishes 
her house according to her own ideas, hail 
the coming of American-made silks, satins, 
velvets, and tapestries with delight. 
American resourcefulness has been put to 
the test along many lines during the last few 
years and, being driven to the wall as it 
were, has accomplished almost superhuman 
results. With materials for dyes and cloths 
cut off by the war, manufacturers for a time 
were in trouble, but they have risen trium- 
phantly above all obstacles, so that we may 
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now boast of textiles for house furnishings 
marvelously dyed and skillfully woven. 

After the house has left the hands of the 
architect and the builders, then come the 
decorators to bring it to its completed 
beauty. To the judgment of the decorators, 
therefore, depends to a serious extent, the 
harmony of the house. It is in their power 
to increase or to ruin the good work of the 
architect. Some decorators “key” their 
rooms to some choice rug; others choose the 
brocade, tapestry or paper for the walls first 
of all, and with it as a model select the 
furniture and color of woodwork. 

Fortunate, indeed, is the person who can 
wander through the old world and bring 
back choice products of the loom with which 
to furnish his house, but everyone is not so 
happily situated; for them, however, are 
myriads of lovely things “made in America” 
from which to choose. It is not always the 
most expensive fabric that is the most beau- 
tiful or most suitable. Better to have a well- 
woven cotton material in good color than a 
rich silk of jarring tone. | 
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COLORS 
HARDESTY G. MARATTA 


AND PAINTS: BY 


IX acknowledge and notice a great 

many beautiful, harmonious, neu- 

tralized or gray colors in Nature 
that the painter does not classify on his 
palette. I am led to believe it is an effort 
on the part of the painter to mix or produce 
these on the palette, that causes much of 
the confusion and diversity of opinions re- 
garding a Color Science amongst painters 
who profess to produce color harmonies by 
what they seem pleased to call “feeling.” 

We say the pianist plays with feeling. By 
this we do not mean to say the musician is 
groping or in search for certain tones on the 
instrument; we mean the expression of a 
keen sensibility or perception by the sense 
‘of touch. Regardless of the amount of 
emotion or state of feeling under which the 
mind of the musician is moved with greater 
or less excitement of sensibility of passion, 
we must not overlook the fact that all emo- 
tion in music is expressed with an instru- 
ment, without which the musician would be 
as helpless as a vocalist without a voice. 

Child-wonders are common to music, 
mathematics and other arts, but did you ever 
hear of a child-wonder in painting, sculp- 
ture or architecture? The reason we never 
hear of infant prodigies in these arts is be- 
cause—strange as it may seem—we have no 
science, no basic principles to guide us in 
these arts as we have in music. Therefore, 
the musician has an advantage and a far 
greater knowledge in the practice of his art 
than the painter thinks is necessary in his. 
The musician ‘is first taught the notes, 
chords, scales, harmony, discord, etc., while 
the student in painting cannot boast of a 
vocabulary or even glory in a nomenclature 
or terminology. 

I fail to find analogy between painting 
and music, as they address two senses that 
are different. But I do find perfect analogy 
between the sciences of music and color, in- 
asmuch as the harmony of sound relations 
may be reduced to harmony of color rela- 
tions; both may be determined by mathe- 
matical calculation. Now, since we know 
that measurements must be used in order to 
determine harmony in the science of music, 
may we not apply the same laws of mathe- 
matics in order to determine harmony in a 
science of color and forms? That is to 
painting and design. I see no reason why 
visual objects such as lines, angles, planes, 


solids and colors should not be measured 
and proportioned scientifically in painting, 
sculpture and architecture, instead of fluc- 
tuating according to each individual’s par- 
ticular taste and fancy. 

There are many teachers who tell the stu- 
dent not to be tied down to any set rules 
of art, and this is not unusual; indeed, it is 
quite common to those without knowledge 
—to belittle and even despise that which 
they do not understand. 

The true and only way by which the stu- 
dent may acquire knowledge is to have the 
assistance of those who know—not alone 
from skill and practice, but from those who 
have learned through the difficult art of 
thinking: the intellect, that faculty by which 
we see and know things in themselves and 
their relations, as distinct from the faculties 
of feeling, for there are many things we 
cannot be taught or understand until certain 
other things are taught and known to us. 
For example, I cannot tell you how many 
ten is unless you permit me to say five times 
two, six and four, seven and three, etc. Un- 
less you understand the value of numbers 
you cannot appreciate the quantity “ten.” 

All painters grant and agree that the 
three principal pigment colors are Red (R), 
Yellow (Y), and Blue (B). They are 
known as primary colors because they can- 
not be produced by mixture. By mixing 
them in pairs they produce three new and 
different colors: Orange (O), Green (G) 
and Purple (P) (Violet). These are known 
as secondary colors. We may mix a step 
or half-tone between the primary and sec- 
ondary colors, but these steps or half-tones 
are not new or different from the secon- 
daries, they are merely modifications of the 
secondaries. For example, if we add Red 
to Orange, the Orange passes to the modi- 
fied secondary Red-Orange (RO) ; add Yel- 
low to Orange, and it becomes Orange- 
Yellow (OY); Yellow added to Green 
changes it to Yellow-Green (YG); Blue 
added to Green changes it to Blue-Green 
(BG); the addition of Blue to Purple 
changes it to Blue-Purple (BP). and if we 
add Red to Purple we produce Red-Purple 
(RP). With uncertain proportionate mix- 
tures of the three primary colors we may 
produce three grays that have been known 
as Russet, Citrine and Olive. This and this 
only has been about the extent of our for- 
mer knowledge of color mixing, aside from 
the various grays produced and determined 
solely by so-called “feeling.” 
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Using the initials of the colors name a 
Chromatic Scale is formed as follows: 


R, RO, O, OY, Y, YG, G, 
C, Ct, D, D#, E, F, F¢, 
GB, B, BP, P, PR.—Colors. 
G, Gt, A, At, B—Sounds. 


The observant student will see in the 
above an analogy between color-tones and 
sound-tones, and a means of converting the 
painter’s palette into an instrument of great 
exactness. 

Now, in music there are octave-tones ; 
that is, tones that are grave, and tones that 
are acute. If you strike every C note ona 
pianoforte you have the octave-tones of C. 
These are the same notes having a different 
pitch in the different octaves. Similarly, 
each tone in a chromatic scale of sounds 
has an unvaried, unison tone, in all the 
other octaves. 

By continued mixing of the above scale 
of twelve tones in pairs, I discovered tender 
gray color-tones which are analogous to the 
grave tones used in musical octaves. For 
example, by mixing YO and YG, the inter- 


BATIK AND TIED AND 
DYED WORK IN THE DEC- 
ORATION OF THE HOME: 
BY KATHERINE LEE GRA- 
BLE 


VERY time you say you like a thing 
k because of its appearance, or dislike 
it because it seems ugly, you confess 

to a standard of beauty, and a nature which 
responds to it. Obviously, standards of 
beauty differ, so much that what is one 
man’s meat may be another man’s poison. 
The mere sense of preference does not make 
a man an arbiter of artistic tastes. But it 
proves that he has an idea to be expressed 
in a visible form, or at least a thought about 
some one else’s expression. As this sense 
of preference or taste is found to be in all 
of us, why not try to make sure that it is 
good taste, and if it is, give it expression, 
and so add something to the beauty of life. 
Let us begin to consider our expression 
of taste as it is shown in our homes; and 
find out how far it agrees with fundamental 
principles in design and color harmony. 
Then try some simple stunts to improve 
these surroundings by our own handicraft. 
The effort to decorate fabrics for cloth- 
ing and household use dates back to the time 
when the first savage crushes a handful of 
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vals on either side of the primary Yellow, 
a yellow-gray containing fixed proportions 
of the three primaries is produced ; then, by 
mixing the next intervals O and G, a more 
neutralized yellow-gray is produced; and 
similarly mix the intervals on either side 
of the primaries Red and Blue. To com- 
plete these “octave” color scales of grays, 
continue mixing other intervals such as O 
and YG; YO and G, etc. These “octave 
color-tones” I call Bi-Colors and Hues. Of 
course, the addition of white pigment to 
these scales produce “acute” color-tones or 
tints. The attenuated tones are analogous 
to orchestration in music, as monochromatic 
scales may be made with each of the Colors, 
Bi-Colors and the Hues, similar to black 
and white scales. 

To the student I say this: don’t be a fool 
and try to gain knowledge—at the cost of 
years of experience—that may be acquired 
quickly by giving a little thought to the sub- 
ject. Try and see with the mind’s eye, for 
at best an eye for color is of no more value 
than an ear for music; it is impirical— 
without science. 


berries and smeared his own skin and the 
animal skins with which he shielded him- 
self from the elements. 

Since then colors have been found in the 
animal, vegetable and mineral kingdoms—in 
great variety and ever increasing beauty 
Many methods have been discovered for ap- 
plying them decoratively to fabrics. 

Two very old methods of pattern dyeing 
are batik and tied and dyed. In both of 
these, the pattern is formed by treating the 
fabric in such a way that the action of the 
dye is resisted at certain points so as to pro- 
duce a design. In batik a wax resist is used 
—that is, molten beeswax is applied to cer- 
tain portions of the fabric which is then 
dipped in dye. When the wax is removed it 
is found to have resisted the action of the 
dye so that the portion of the fabric which 
was covered retains the original hue. Very 
elaborate designs and color schemes can be 
worked out by this method, but it is not to 
be especially recommended to those who 
have not first developed enough technique 
to handle a paint brush easily so as to make 
fine outlines and true edges. It requires 
some dexterity to avoid dropping from the 
brush the hot wax which must be used for 


‘batik. And a wax spot in the wrong place 


may necessitate changing the design, or 
may spoil it. It is of interest to know how 
batiks are made even if one does not intend 
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to attempt the work. It is well worth while 
to be able to recognize it and to distinguish 
between good and bad workmanship. Pieter 
Mijer’s book, “Batiks and How to Make 
Them,” is recommended, but not in the hope 
that the number of batik workers will be 
materially increased. 

Begin by training your eye to appreciate 
color and design. A few simple experi- 
ments will give you a good working knowl- 
edge of color. You will then begin to see 
the relation between hues, shades and tints. 
As you progress you need not be surrounded 
by outgrown experiments, for dyed fabrics 
can be washed out to make a fresh start. 

Three dyes will be enough for the first 
lesson, red, blue and yellow. These are 
called the primary colors because the other 
rainbow hues are formed by mixing them in 
various proportions. Buy cotton dye if you 
intend to practice on cotton, or silk dye if 
silk is to be used. Do not practice on a 
fabric which is a mixture of silk and cotton 
or of real silk and fibre silk, because the dye 
which is suited to one does not always work 
equally well on the other. If package dyes 
are used, prepare the dye carefully accord- 
ing to directions. Professor C. E. Pellew’s 
book, “Dyes and Dyeing,” will be found in- 
valuable. 

Take three squares of white fabric and 
tie a tight knot in the centre of each and 
knot each corner separately. <A _ fabric 
knotted very tightly in this way will resist 
the action of the dye, with the result that 
the inside of each knot will not be colored 
in the dye bath but remain the original color, 
while the outside of the knot and all other 
parts which have been dipped will show the 
color of the dye. There are two ways of 
preparing material for tie-dye. It may be 
tied on itself or wrapped with a cord vary- 
ing in weight from strong thread to heavy 
twine, according to the number of thick- 
nesses and the weight of the fabric to be 
tied. 

Warm dye penetrates the fabric more 
thoroughly and so gives a more permanent 
color, but for experimental purposes the 
points to be studied can be brought out by 
the use of cold dye, if that is more conveni- 
ent. Dip one tied square in blue, one in red 
and one in yellow. When these are nearly 
dry, untie them. Take a small quantity of 
vellow dye in a pan and dip the blue piece 
in it. The result will be green where the 
fabric has been dyed blue, but the parts 
which were protected by knots during the 
blue dip will be yellow. Notice that the yel- 


low dye which you have just used is no 
longer pure yellow. A little surplus blue 
has altered it to a slightly greenish hue, 
lemon-yellow. 

After untying the yellow square, dip it 
in a small quantity of red dye. The result 
will be red on the parts which were pro- 
tected, and orange on the parts which were 
dyed yellow. The residue of the red dye 
will have a yellowish cast. Untie the red 
square and dip it in a small quantity of blue 
dye. The result will be violet on the parts 
which were dyed red, and blue on the parts 
which resisted the action of the red dye, be- 
cause of the protection of the knots. The 
residue of the dye will be tinted with red, 
giving a purplish hue. The three squares 
now represent also the secondary or mixed 
colors, green, orange and violet. 

One can readily see unlimited possibilities 
for varying the secondary hues according 
to the proportions in which they are mixed. 
\We may produce a blue-green or a yellow- 
green, a blue with a greenish cast or a yel- 
low with a greenish cast. Lemon yellow is 
a striking contrast to the warm yellow 
formed by adding a touch of red which 
makes it rich and cheerful without being 
enough to take it out of the yellow class and 
make it a hue of orange. Warm yellow is 
usually preferred to yellow of a greenish 
cast, probably because the former suggests 
sunshine and warmth. If you contemplate 
decorating a north room or one which seems 
gloomy, remember that yellow supplies an 
effect of light and warmth, if you select 
the warm yellow. 

Between blue and red there is a wide 
range of hues, from hyacinth blue which 
contains just a trace of lavender to red- 
purple. A bluish red is so different from 
a yellowish red that, after mixing each and 
comparing the result, their character is un- 
mistakable. When dyeing several colors on 
the same piece, be sure to use pure color or 
those which partake of the same nature. 
For example, use pure red and pure yellow, 
or yellowish red and warm yellow, but do 
not expect the best effect if you use a blue- 
red with a warm reddish yellow. 

Pillow covers may be dyed in the same 
way as the squares just described. To cover 
an eighteen-inch round cushion use a piece 
nineteen by thirty-seven inches, allowing 
one inch each way for shrinkage and seams. 
Double the fabric so as to make it square 
and tie it in the centre. Tie as many knots 
as possible at each corner. Select any color 
scheme you desire and dye as described 
above. Sew up the square cover and run 
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gathers across each corner. Draw up these 
threads and fasten securely. A unique way 
of covering these gathers is to take natural- 
colored wood beads and soak them in the 
same dye. Make a short string for each 
corner or weave them into a little ring. A 
small bead ornament may be woven and at- 
tached to the point of each corner as shown 
on the upper corners of figure two, or the 
point may be pushed down inside and sewed 
when the gathers are fastened. This gives 
the effect of a small double ruffle as shown 
in the lower corner of figure two. 

Take a strip of fabric and knot it in the 
centre and at the extreme ends. Dip one 
end up to the centre in blue and the other 
end in red, letting the centre knot go into 
both dyes. When nearly dry untie the three 
knots and tie one a short distance from each 
end. Dip the ends and knots in yellow. 
The strip should show yellow, green, blue, 
violet, red, orange, yellow. Join the yellow 
ends together and the band will show the 
rainbow colors. Fold the strip and see what 
color comes opposite to red. It is green 
which is called the complementary of red. 
Try dipping a sample of red in blue and 
yellow, which form green. The result will 
be found to be a neutral shade, dark brown 
or black or grey, its hue being influenced by 
the color predominating in the mixture. 
You may find a reddish brown, a greenish 
brown or a yellowish brown, or grey of 
such a cast. Orange comes opposite the 
blue in the rainbow circle and is its comple- 
mentary. Dye all three of these hues, blue 
and orange (red and yellow), the result is 
a neutral shade again. Yellow comes oppo- 
site the violet. Dye these three yellow and 
violet (blue and red). The result is again 
neutral. We have proved that to mix any 
color with its complementary destroys the 
color. We have also found that the result- 
ing neutral shade is determined by the rela- 
tive amounts of the hues in the mixture. 
Shade means the darkening of a hue by the 
addition of black. 

Tint means the lightening of a hue by the 
addition of white, or in the case of dye, by 
diluting it. The higher the proportion of 
water in a dye bath, the lighter will be the 
tint of the fabric dyed in it. After dyeing 
a number of pieces in the same bath you will 
notice that the dye is lighter in tint, al- 
though you have not added more water to 
make it so. This is due to the fact that the 
dye has gone into the fabrics, and conse- 
quently the proportion of water in the dye- 
bath is greater than when you started. For 
this reason it is unwise to place a large 
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piece of goods in a dye-bath which is too 
small to allow plenty of movement, because 
the parts will not be equally penetrated by 
the dye before most of the pigment has been 
absorbed out of the water. 

We may now wish to undertake a real 
piece of art dyeing. Let us begin with a 
pair of curtains for the library which is in 
brown tones and needs a warm cheerful 
note of color. Lay the white curtains to- 
gether smoothly one on top of the other. 
Measure up from the bottom a distance 
equal to the width of the curtain and mark 
it. Find the exact centre of this square and 
mark it with a thread. At the point marked 
as the upper edge of the square, tie a knot 
and above this tie others as close together 
as possible, depending upon the weight of 
the fabric. All knots must be tight. Dip 
the entire piece in yellow dye and, having 
squeezed out as much as possible, hang it 
up by the last knot, and when partly dry, 
dip one side of the second and third knots 
in red dye and squeeze it out in the hand 
(rubber gloves should be worn). From this 
point down, dip the entire piece in red. 
Hang it up by the yellow upper end and 
when almost dry find the mark for the cen- 
tre of the bottom square and tie a knot. Tie 
another knot around it if the fabric is not 
too heavy. If it is not possible to tie an- 
other knot, wind with twine and tie very 
tight. Tie the lower corners of this square 
in as many knots as possible so that they 
eventually meet in the centre of the bottom 
edge of the curtain. Dip this lower square 
in blue, taking care not to immerse it in the 
dye above the knot which marks the upper 
side of the square. When almost dry untie 
all of the knots and tie one at the centre. 
Add water to the original yellow and dip the 
upper half of the curtains in it, dip the 
lower half in red. Curtains dyed by this 
method will show brown at the bottom be- 
cause of the mixture of vellow, red and 
blue. As they are to be used in a room 
where they must harmonize with- other 
browns, it is very important to study care- 
fully the composition of the browns already 
in use. Then dye several samples of your 
curtain fabrics so as to be sure which hue 
should predominate in the mixture, and 
which should be next in strength. 

With a little practice, a variety of pat- 
terns can be developed from the methods of 
folding and tieing already described. It is 
advisable to dye two colors whose mixture 
has already been practiced, and not try to 
use three colors until one has become expert 
in the craft. 








